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WE have as yet, as has been before observed, * scarcely 
; entered upon the wide field of inquiry which the “ Bampton 
i Lectures” of 1832 open before us; and yet we seem to have 
t arrived already at some sufficiently startling results. To re- 
view, for a moment, the ground we have hitherto gone over,—it 
may be as well here to recapitulate, that, having first cleared the 
discussion from all question of personal faith, from any charges 
of “ heresy” or talk of “heretics,” we have addressed ourselves 
to the inquiry, what were “ the grounds of the censure and dis- 
abilities under which Dr. Hampden was placed by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford” twelve years ago? And this, as we have seen, 4 » 
is a question which, except in the way of a calm and full in- 
: vestigation, such as is now proposed, is not very likely to be 
| brought to a satisfactory issue ; and a question, too, for the de- 
F termination of which, parties who come now fresh in medias res 
: —we cannot add, “non secus ae notas’—with no information 
as to the past history of the controversy, or care or pains to 
inform themselves of it, must, notwithstanding all the wit or 
ingenuity they may possess, be regarded as very ill qualified. 
Hitherto we have been mainly employed on the narrow 
ground of one small “ proposition,” which had baffled the skill 
of Archdeacon Hare to trace it to its origin, but had not dis- 
couraged his boldness from prenouncing peremptorily upon it, 


* Vid. supra, p. 178. 
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all in the dark, as he was, respecting it. The “ proposition” in 
question, we found, was derived, not from any “sentences or 
half sentences,” or supposed “ oracular dicta” of Dr. Hampden’s, 
but “from plain and direct assertions, qualified and explained, 
as all assertions must be,” (for so he reminds us,) “ by the con- 
text and other passages, and the general tenour of” his “ writ- 
ings.” It embodied a distinct view, put forth in various degrees 
of fulness, in three different works, ranging through nine years 
—viz., the “ Philosophical Evidence for Christianity,” published 
in 1827;* the “ Parochial Sermons,” published in 1828, and re- 
published in 1836 ; and the “ Bampton Lectures,” delivered in- 
termediately, in 1832, and published in the year following. 
And that view would seem to be fairly and adequately repre- 
sented in the proposition which sets forth, that “Revelation 
teaches us only that God has manifested himself relatively to us 
as the Father, the Son, and the Holy a parr | 
We are not now directly concerned with that part of Dr. 
Hampden’s speculations which has immediate reference to “the 
Trinitarian controversies.” But it is impossible not to notice, 
in passing, the fearfully momentous import of the view which, 
in this one proposition, is brought before us. For if, indeed, 
we are to trace the “ steps of the Deity” only as “impressed on 
the world in which we live ;” if it is “only” from “ the new rela- 
tions of a Redeemer and a Sanctifier, superadded to the natural 
one of a Father in heaven,” that we learn anything of a plurality 
of Persons in the Godhead ; and if by “ the doctrine ofa Trinit 
in Unity” we are to understand simply “the ineffably sublime 
result of all that God is related to have done in our behalf, in that 
narrative of his providences which we call the Bible ;” then fare- 
well, for ever, to the catholic belief of “ the terms Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” as “ denoting intrinsic relations in the Divine 
Being.”t Henceforth we must simply speak of certain “ provi- 
dences” recorded in the Old Testament, which manifest God as 
a Father; other providences related in the Four Gospels, which 
manifest Him as a Redeemer; and others, later still, contained 
in the history of the Acts, or in the subsequent annals of the 
Christian church, which manifest Him as a Sanctifier. We have, 
on this hypothesis, as expressed in language which Archdeacon 
Hare, marvellously enough, quotes with apparent satisfaction,} 
certain undoubted “ sacred facts of Divine Providence, which we 
comprehensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity !”§ 
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* Errata.—In page 174, (supra last line but one, and in page 175, line 25, this 
date ought to stand in the place of 1833, and 1832, respectively. The dates thus 
incorrectly there given, do not, however, affect the argument. 


Also in page 164, line 17, omit the words, “ of the arehdeaconry.” Mr. Trower, 
it appears, is not in the archdeaconry of Lewes. This, also, is unimportant. 
t Cf. sup. pp. 170, 174. 
t Page 35. $ Bampton Lectures, p. 150, 
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—a mode of speaking, surely, in regard to which it may be suf- 
ficient to ask, Was anything like it ever heard in Christendom 
before? Upon this view of doctrine or fact,—call it which we 
may,—there is an end to the belief that the Divine Object of our 
adoration and worship did, in His mysterious Being, from all 
eternity,—before there were any creatures called into being to 
stand in any “relation” towards Him their Creator; before the 
foundation of “the world in which we live,” and which bears 
upon it the marks of a controlling providence, and of “ the steps 
of the Deity” who made it; before all worlds, in the depths of 
a fathomless eternity,—exist unchangeably and eternally in three 
Persons; the Father of an infinite Majesty, His only begotten 
Son, and the Spirit co-eternal with both. Of all this, or any- 
thing like it, on the theory in question, we cannot possibly, in 
the nature of things, know anything. That good confession 
concerning which it was said, “ Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven ;” the con- 
fession of faith, “Thou art Christ the Son of the living God”— 
this must be banished for ever ; and those “damnatory clauses,” 
(for so they will then, in no favourable sense, be described) as pro‘ 
nounced by the holy Baptist and the beloved disciple, must be 
blotted out, or explained away,—* He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.”* “ He is 
intichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son.” “ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself: he that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of his Son.” “ He that hath the 
Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 

Thus much for the theory of an exclusively relative Deity. 
If less than this is contained in the theory, as its necessary 
consequence—or, as it would better, perhaps, be expressed, If 
more than this can be proved to be contained in it, more of tHat 
Divine truth in which is life eternal—let this be plainly shown. 
Meanwhile, with reference to the “proposition” which con- 
cerned this unspeakably momentous point, it is to be carefully 
borne in mind, that it was the one proposition in regard to which 
Archdeacon Hare,—unable, as he was, to verify it,—was so free 
from all doubt in his verdict, that he did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that it could not possibly be so,—Dr. Hampden was 
“too accurate a thinker.” Accurate thinkers, however, before 
Dr. Hampden, there have been, who, in their professed wisdom, 
have unawares made void argument itself, and been found at 
last, ere they dreamed of it, in the number of those 


“ Who boldly take the high priori road, 
And reason downward, till they doubt of Gop.” 


* John, iii. 36. + 1 John, ii. 22; v. 10, 12, 
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In the investigation, meanwhile, of the “proposition” in 
question, it turned out that Dr. Hampden’s “ impugners” did 
something more, amid the excitement of 1836, than assail him 
“only by declamations, by rumours and suspicions, and by 
gross falsifications.” It would appeat that, by truly Baconian 
modes of procedure, they gathered from his several writings, 
inductively, such lights as, in their combination, would make 
clear his meaning ; the very mode of reference which was made 
use of (the unintelligible “ Sup.”*), proving, as it did, that it 
was not some one single passage that was referred to, but the 
combined force of several. Of the disquisition itself, to which 
reference, as it would appear, was made in this perplexing 
manner, it may be well here to point out a notice contained in 
the British Magazine at the time (April 1836), in which it was 
stated that the view which had been “ imperfectly and feebly ex- 
pressed,” (for so the writer, in his humble opinion of himself, 
thought fit to say, though of the real power with which he wrote, 
others would have spoken differently,) had been put forth in the 
work in question “with a fulness, a depth, and a range of 
thought, which,” in the opinion of the writer, made “the work 
most valuable, quite independently of this controversy.” It was 
added, that “if Dr. Hampden” meant “ to do himself any good, 
he must answer” that “ work, and show that it” was “ wrong, and 
that the citations given from his works” did “not prove what 
they were alleged to prove.” The editor had already said— 


“ The plain statement spoken of is this: either Dr. Hampden is, or 
is not, prepared to abide by the positions he has laid down in his 
*Bampton Lectures,’ and in other works. Giving him aii iiie udvan- 
tage (which every one may fairly claim) of getting rid of verbal inac- 
curacies, or careless phrases, there is a very large number of positions 
to which his persecuors have formally and most justly objected. He 
must now have made up his mind whether he will, or can, abide by 
these or not. If he is conscientiously persuaded of their truth, of course 
he can do nothing but persevere in defending them. .. . . But, then, 
he and his friends must remember, that they who believe as con- 
scientiously in the falsehood and danger of these positions, as he (on 
this supposition) does in their truth and safety, must as decidedly op- 
pose him, as he must resolutely maintain his position. . . . If, indeed, 
Dr. Hampden can, by fair argument, maintain every position which he 
has laid down, and convince the world of them, that would be a 
remedy. But will his friends say, that they think this possible? If, 
on the other hand, Dr. Hampden, being a sincere and dutiful son of 
the church, cannot but confess, that he has spoken incautiously, un- 
safely, and unsoundly, although without the least intention of teaching 
falsehood, all may be well, if he can have magnanimity to avow this, 


* Vid. sup. pp. 164, 165; 175—178, 
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under our view by the proposition which we have traced to its 


: careful examination, to do some injustice to his character for 
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and take the steps becoming him. It certainly wants great strength of 
mind, in any man, to avow publicly that he has been wrong, and 
especially in one who is to be a teacher of others. But if he should 
be so persuaded, he cannot, as a religious man, but see, that he owes 
the chureh, and the cause he has injured, a full satisfaction; and it 
will be hereafter his greatest pleasure to remember, that he has done 
all that in him lay to atone for the scandal and injury which he has 
caused, . . . By judicious and well-weighed publications, he may re- 
store that confidence which he has lost, and which can never be 
forced back. It can only be regained by time, by a complete con- 
viction of his good feeling, his honest intention, and his willingness to 
set himself right where he has been wrong. He may be well assured 
—probably he has little doubt of it—that those whom his friends call 
his persecutors, would be the first to hail such a course, and to express 


their warm sympathy with him, and with the line of conduct which he 
has thus marked out for himself.” 


What line of conduct Dr. Hampden did actually mark out 
for himself and pursue, is a question on which more lighit will 
be thrown as we proceed: but on the particular point brought 


origin,—viz., that of a merely relative manifestation of God,—a 
few words must be said; because, from Dr. Hampden’s subse- 
quent explanations, as put forth in his “ Inaugural Lecture,” 
were taken passages which, it must be admitted, appear, on a 


accuracy of thought, to say the least. But whether he was not 
himself, meanwhile, principally to blame in the matter, is still 
another point on which the reader may form his own opinion. 
The Professor spoke thus— 


“ How is it then, that, as children of the adoption in Christ, we arein- 
troduced within the pale of this saving truth, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners by the atoning merits of His death and sacrific 
on the Cross? Evidently by our baptism in this holy Faith, by the 
mystic sign and seal of our regeneration, when we were consecrated to 
Ciod in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
When we were thus first placed in the arms of Christ, we were brought 
into the holy presence of the blessed Trinity ; we commenced our Chris- 
tian condition as the creatures of God the Father, the redeemed of God 
the Son, the sanctified of God the Holy Ghost. To know Jesus, 
therefore, as the Christ indeed is to know that sublime and ineffable 
relation in which He stands to us, as the only begotten Son of God, 
who was with the Father and the Holy Spirit before all worlds, and 
coequal with Them in majesty, and glory, and holiness, taking — 
Him our nature, stooping to the humiliation of our manhood, and so 
becoming a meet sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world. Thus it is, that to know Christ is emphatically to know 
aud feel that God is Love. We know and feel that God loves us, 
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not only because He has blessed us with life, and placed us under the 
mercies of his natural Providence, but because He is also the Father of 
Jesus Christ, and the Giver of the Spirit; because He has created us 
again in His Son, and sustains our spiritual existence by personal come 
mupion with His Holy Spirit. JZence the Scripture has said, ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’ If we know Jesus 
Christ, we know also that revelation of God which He hath declared, 
We believe, in short, in the full sense in which our church has expressed 
it, ‘three Persons and one God,’ ‘a Trinity in Unity and an Unity in 
‘Trinity,’ "* 

The above paragraph has been given in its integrity, with only 
the connecting links of the argument marked in italics, as was 
done by Mr. Miller, in his “ Conspectus” already referred to.t 
(No complaint can fairly be made against such a help as. this 
towards tracing out the line of argument.) “ Both here and 
always,” said Mr. Miller, in regard to the passage thus quoted, 
“Tam ready to admit the imperfection of my own understand- 
ing, and to allow the possibility of darkness being there, and 
not in the writer; but judging by such powers of perception as 
I have, I do not recollect having ever met with anything that 
need surpass this specimen for dreaminess, confusion, and in- 
consequence.” “There is distinct truth enough,” he proceeds 
shortly afterwards to say, “in clauses of the foregoing to con- 
tradict Dr. Hampden’s own former language ; but what distinct- 
ness is there besides? Is not the sacred truth—upon the holiest 
and highest of subjects—confounded, mystified, and rendered 
every way not only /ess attractive, but open to almost unlimited 
dispute, and challenge, and cavil?”t 

And whence, we may ask, all this confusion? The author 
was plain enough before: why so obscure now? Must not the 
answer be in words of unerring Truth ?—* The light of the body 
is the eye: if, therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness. No man can 
serve two masters.”§ Not that it is intended hereby to bring 
against Dr. Hampden any charge of dishonest intention; but it 
can scarcely escape observation, that he has fallen into hopeless 
obscurity, because he has been attempting to reconcile things 
utterly irreconcilable and incompatible. He would not part 
with his theory of a merely relative manifestation of Deity ; and 
yet he would attempt to embody in his statement the faith 
which no relative manifestation of Deity could ever possibly 


* Inaugural Lecture, (1836,) 7.8. P 25, 26. 
t Ibid. pp. 26, 27. § Matt. vi 29-24. 
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reach. In this way only is his argument intelligible. For his 
argument, stated as briefly as may be, seems to be this. 

How is it, he asks, that we learn, or are made partakers of 
the benefit of, the doctrine of salvation by the sacrifice and death 
of Christ? Evidently by being baptized in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, at the time when we 
were first placed in the arms of Christ. “To know Jesus, there- 
fore, as the Christ indeed, is to know that sublime and ineffable 
relation in which he stands to us,” as the Divine Saviour who 
offered himself for us. And thus, then, “ to know Christ is em- 
phatically to know and feel that God is Love.” For we learn 
that he is the Father of Jesus Christ and the Giver of the Spirit, 
And hence the Scripture has said that Christ alone reveals the 
Father. “If we know Jesus Christ, then, we know also that 
revelation of God which he hath declared. We believe, in 
short, in the full sense in which our church has expressed it, 
three Persons and one God,” a “ Trinity in Unity es an Unity 
in Trinity.” 

With every desire, and that the most sincere, to understand 
and make clear the Professor’s argument, his process of reason- 
ing is really one which seems to defy every attempt at elucida- 
tion. We know, doubtless, full well, that at our baptism we were 
baptized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost—three Persons and one God, a Trinity in 
Unity, and an Unity in Trinity ; but how this simple fact is 
made clearer by the apparent concatenation of antecedent and 
consequent in Dr. Hampden’s argument, it is difficult to say. 
The occasion, however, for it all, (it seems far less difficult to 
discover,) has arisen out of the desire to make the whole doctrine 
depend, in some way or other, on “ the sublime and ineffable 
relation in which Jesus, as the Christ indeed, stands to us.” 
Meanwhile, the lecturer has but “ darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge.” 

It will not, therefore, appear perhaps very surprising, if, in 
regard to this passage, it should be found that any mistakes 
had been committed in comments upon it. In one of the smaller 
pamphlets, printed in 1836, entitled “ Brief Observations upon 
Dr. Hampden’s Inaugural Lecture,” and dated “ Oxford, March 
21, 1836,” the following remarks occur:— 

“IV. But there is an important objection which has been made to 
Dr, Hampden’s views, of which he has taken no notice in his Inau- 
gural Lecture. The Arians have always objected to say of the Son 
of God, that He was of one substance with the Father, and this was 
the great point at issue between them and the Orthodox Fathers, ase 
sembled at the Council of Nice.* Accordingly, so much importance 


* See the Nicene Creed. 
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has been attached to this expression by our own charch, that it occurs 
in no less than three of the ‘Thirty-nine Articles—namely, the three 
which embody the faith of the Holy Trinity. But the expression 
does not please Dr. Hampden, On the contrary, he states, and has 
not contradicted Tu1s* statement, that it was by ‘ the confusion of prin- 
ciples of different sciences, that the orthodox language was settled, 
declaring the Son “ begotten before all worlds; of one substance with 
the Father.”’ (B, L., p. 137.) Accordingly, he only says in his 
Inaugural Lectures, that ‘to know Jesus as the Christ indeed, is to 
know that sublime and ineffable relation in which he stands to us, as 
the only begotten Son of God, who was with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit before all worlds, and coequal with Them in majesty, and 
glory, and holiness.” (p. 7.)” 


Another writer, in a pamphlet entitled “Dr. Hampden’s Past 
and Present Statements Compared,” and which bears the same 
date, under the first head of doctrine, viz., “The Holy Trinity,” 
remarks as follows :— 


“The misgivings with regard to Dr. Hampden’s teaching upon this 
doctrine arose from its vagueness. He retained the language of the 
church, in that he spoke of ‘ the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity,’ and he 
admitted that the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds excluded other forms 
more obviously (sic)t injurious to the Christian Faith. (B. L., p. 378.) 
But he objected to the notions contained in them as unphilosophical 
and unscriptural (ibid ); he explained the mystery of the Trinity itself 
in Subellian language ;} asserted that ‘the differences of opinion thereon 
did not affect the Catholic Faith; that «the Unitarians did not differ 
in religion from other Christians ;’ that ‘the whole discussion was funda- 
mentally dialectical,’ ‘the peculiar phraseology, in speaking of the 
sacred ‘Trinity as Three Persons and One God, established by dia- 
lectical science,’ that ‘no one could pretend to that exactness of 
thought whereon our technical language is based.’ 

“In the Inaugural Lecture he explains or withdraws no one of 
these statements; but speaks of the ‘ sublime and ineffable relation in 
which Jesus, as the Christ indeed, stands to us as the only begotten 
Son of God, who was with the Father and the Holy Spirit before all 
worlds, and coequal with Them in majesty, and glory, and holiness, 
taking upon Him our nature.’ (p. 7.) ‘1f we know Jesus Christ, we 
believe, in the full sense in which our church has expressed it, Three 
Persons and One God, a Trinity in Unity, and an Unity in Trinity,’ 
and he states that he has been more and more convinced, that the 
Trinitarian doctrine professed by our church is the true one, that it 
cannot be denied without expunging the Scriptures themselves.” 


— 


* The italics and capitals are in the original. 

t Archdeacon Hare is, in one place, (p. 37,) rather strict in his remarks upon 
italics, introduced in regard to a word which Dr. Hampden has not j rinted so: he 
might as well bave retained Dr. Hampden’s own italics when he was quoting this 
passage, (p. 19.) 
¢ Vid. sup, cit. pp. 176, 177. 
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Under the next head, * The Word or Son of God,” the same 
writer observes — 


«‘Qur misgivings arose in that Dr. Hampden maintained, that the 
orthodox language declaring the Son ‘ begotten before all worlds, 
of one substance (sic) with the Father,’ was settled by a confused 
philosophy ; that ‘ materialism intruded itself into what was considered 
the orthodox view of the Divine Proceeding,’ &c. 

“In the Inaugural Lecture, Dr. Hampden’s positive statements are, 
that ‘ Jesus stands éo us in a sublime and ineffable relation as the only 
begotten Son of God, who was with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
before all worlds . . . . Here again, by the way, Dr. Hampden has 
singularly missed the language of the church, in that he has substituted 
the words ‘ the only begotten Son of God, who was with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit before all worlds,’ for that of the Nicene Creed, 
‘the only begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, God of God,’ or of our Articles, ‘the Son begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance 
with the Father.’ And yet the language which he has omitted, is 


just that limitation which the church adopted against heresy, and 


which he before opposed : he still speaks of ‘Jesus standing ¢o us in a 
sublime and ineffable relation as the only begotten Son of God,’ as he 
before said, that it was only ‘a relative Deity revealed to us, when 
we learn that there are three Persons in the Godhead.’” 


Now if Archdeacon Hare, or any other of Dr. Hampden's 
defenders, should ever take the trouble to inquire into the still 
extant documents of the former controversy, he might, with 
more reason, in this instance, than in the former which is here 
compared with it, pronounce Dr. Hampden to be “too exact a 
thinker to be guilty of such confusion,” as to speak of “ Jesus,” 
our blessed Lord, as “ standing to us in the sublime and inef- 
fable relation of the only begotten Son of God.” For when we 
look again more carefully at the passage in the Inaugural Lec- 
ture, we shall find, if I mistake not—though it does not &ppear 
obviously on the first view—that the titles which mark the 
divinity of our Lord are, in fact, parenthetic ; and that we should 
more correctly say, that Dr. Hampden speaks of the sublime and 
ineffable relation in which Jesus, as the Christ indeed, stands to 
us, as the only begotten Son of God, [who was with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit before all worlds, and coequal with them 
in majesty, at glory, and holiness,| taking upon Him our 
nature,* stooping to the humiliation of our manhood, and so 
becoming a meet sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world.” But, while justice requires that this, which 
is doubtless the true construction of the sentence, be pointed out, 
it only the more strikingly exhibits the natural effects of Dr. 


* This clause is, so far, rightly added in one quotation above, (p. 280.) 
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Ilampden’s inauspicious attempt to graft, parenthetically, the 
catholic doctrine of the Trinity upon his own infelicitous and 
dangerous theory of a merely relative manifestation of the 
Deity. 
We may now, however, take leave of this point, and of the 
“ proposition” which refers to it, as well as of the passages from 
Dr. Hampden’s writings, on which, as we have seen, that propo- 
sition was founded. Nor will we enter at “_ upon a ques- 
tion on which, as has already been hinted, a good deal might 
be said, and a good deal of injustice and groundless accusation 
be brought to light—viz., the difference between two very dif- 
ferent things which have been, variously, confounded together— 
viz., “ propositions” and “ extracts.” We will also postpone, 
for the present, an examination of “ extracts ;” though some re- 
markable discoveries might be made, in regard to extracts on the 
opposite side to that which has been supposed to be the “ gar- 
bling” side. It is more immediately important, in connexion 
with the points immediately before us, to observe, that the refer- 
ence made by Archdeacon Hare to Dr. Hampden’s mention of 
*“ intrinsic relations” in the Divine Being, in connexion with the 
a pear which we have had occasion so fully to discuss, (the 
ourth on his paper,) has brought fully before us the context 
from which another proposition (the first) was drawn ; and it 
may be as well, therefore, just to see how the matter stands in 
regard to that also. 
The proposition, it appears, was as follows :— 


Dialectical Science... . established that peculiar phraseology 


which we now use, in speaking of the Sacred Trinity as Three Per- 
sons and One God,”—p. 130. 


Upon this, the Archdeacon asks— 


“What is there, except the statement of an historical fact, in 
the words ‘ Dialectical Science &c.’ . . . Was the reader meant to 
infer that Dr. Hampden had said, that the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity originated merely in dialectical science? He speaks only of 
the phraseology used in expressing that doctrine. ‘ The disputation, 
(he says, p. 130, speaking of the controversies in the fourth century, ) 
in its progress, turned upon the point, how far difference might be 
asserted, consistently with that sameness which constituted the Divine 
Unity of Being or Substance. It was inquired whether the distinction 
could be rightly expressed by Aypostasis or persona; whether the ideas 
involved in one, or the other of these terms did not impart too ex- 
press and real, or too shadowy a distinction. The difficulty here was, 
to avoid distinguishing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in such a 
way asto represent them differing, as three angels, or three men, differ 
from each other; and yet to preserve the real distinctions. Dialec- 
tical Science furnished the expedients in this difficulty, and established 
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that peculiar phraseology which we now use in speaking of the Sacred 
Trinity, as Three Persons and One God,’ So much for our first here- 
tical proposition,”’* 

And so much for Archdeacon Hare’s triumphant exposure or 
exposition. But how happened it that, a little before, “ the or- 
thodox doctrine of the Trinity” itself,—or, as Dr. Hampden him- 
self had preferred to designate it, “the orthodox theory of the 
Trinity’t—-was represented as a philosophical speculation, in- 
volving, as its essence, “ intrinsic relations in the Divine Being,” 
—in other words, the doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, as existing in one eternal Godhead. And it ap- 
peared, too, that orthodox, as well as heretic, had each his 
“theory,” premises leading to “ conclusions,” and conclusions 
to still further “ premises,” and “ notions of materialism mixed 
up with these theories,” metaphysical “ notions” and “ princi- 
ples” appealed to ; the theory, whether orthodox or heterodox, 
“demanding its appropriate phraseology,”—so that thé phrase- 
ology implied the theory, and was actually grounded upon it; 
and the “ questions” themselves, as to the Persons in the God- 
head, belonged to “ Dialectical Science,” supplying, as we are 
told it did, “ notions” and “ logical theories,” and endless em- 
ployment for the “ dialectical spirit.”{ It is surely utterly futile, 
in regard to this first proposition,—whether, in Archdeacon 
Hare’s favourite language, it be “ heretical or not,”—to attempt 
to maintain a distinction between the “ phraseology used in ex- 
pressing the doctrine of the Trinity,” and “ the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity” itself. 

But this leads us at once to the main point in Dr. Hampden’s 
defence, as put forth by himself; and we will now proceed 
with the statements of his Letter addressed to Lord John 
Russell. Thus, then, Dr. Hampden speaks for himself:— 


“It is not my teaching, whatever may have been attempted to be 
shown by prejudiced adversaries, that the doctrines of Scripture or 
any of its great fundamental truths,—such as original sin, justification 
by faith, preventing and assisting grace, the efficacy of the two sacra- 
ments instituted by our Lord—are nothing more than theories formed 
by the haman mind on the text of Scripture. It is a very great mis- 
take to suppose that I ever meant this, in what I said of the force of 
theory, in my ‘Bampton Lectures’ or elsewhere, It is one thing to 
endeavour to unfold the theories on which a particular phraseology, 
bok pe te in the systematic statement of divine truths, has been framed 
and adapted to its purpose ; and quite another thing, to state that the 
truths themselves, which that phraseology expresses, are mere theories, 
or mere opinions, or probable conclusions, having no positive certainty 


* Cf. sup. pp. 171-173. t Letter, p, 33, 
t Bampton Lectures, p. 118, Cf. sup. p, 170.; 
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in them. This latter misconstruction is not mine; it has no warrant 
in anything that I have said in theological discussion.”’ 


This distinction, then, we are to remember, is to be kept pro- 
minently in view, in considering the lecturer’s statements: the 
* phraseology,” or the “ theories on which” the phraseology has 
been dotened, are one thing—the doctrines themselves quite 
another. And it is, no doubt, perfectly conceivable—in many 
subjects at least; and @ priori, and in limine, it may be presumed 
to be so in this—that the one may be condemned and the other 
not at all affected. Nor is it less evident, that a man may 
* unfold” the theories historically, and yet, meanwhile, throw 
no doubt on the truths which they express. 

This was the ground which the lecturer took in the preface 
to the second edition of his work. He said— | 


“ Let those who have hitherto been misguided, or who have not 
yet thought sufficiently of the nature of the difference between the 
truths themselves and their modes of statement, now consider tempe- 
rately, apart from prejudiced views, and passionate appeals to their 
fears, and controversial acrimony, whether there is not in reality this 
difference. And let them know at any rate, that J have had this dif- 
ference in view throughout, in the theological discussions to which I 
aim referring ; these discussions having to do, not with any explana- 
tions of the Christian verities or doctrines, as such,—as they exist—as 


they are revealed—but with the language and forms of expression in 
which they are revealed in theological systems.’’* 


Bearing in mind, then, that this is to be regarded as the sole 

object of the writer, let us contemplate the Theological student 

uietly and thoughtfully entering on the study of our doctrinal 
ormularies with these Lectures as his guide. 

He reads the title of the first Article, “ Of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity”—for we will not suppose him to linger upon the title of 
the Book of Articles, their history, or objects and character ; 
though Burnet and other writers would lead him first to con- 
sider these. To avoid possible prejudice arising out of state- 
ments, or supposed statements, respecting articles and creeds 
generally, and our own Articles in particular, we will postpone 
these points, and proceed to the Articles themselves. And when 
he reads the title of Article I, the student’s first question may 
well be supposed to be—“ Why is this Article placed first?” 
Not, indeed, that many, perhaps, would ask this question. 
Burnet,t at least, seems to consider it a matter almost self- 
evident ; for thus he begins his Exposition— 


* Introd. pp. xxii. xxiii. 

t Bishop Burnet is the rather refe to, because Dr. Hampden seems to have a 
high respect for his “ Exposition.” In one of the letters which he addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and published in 1838, and which were reprinted ia 
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«“ The natural order of things required, that the first of all articles in 
religion should be concerning the being and attributes of God; for all 
other doctrines arise out of this,”’ 


Thus Bishop Burnet ; nor does the lecturer fail the student 
here :—he, too, explains this precedence, in the first page of his 
lecture on “ the Trinitarian Controversies.” Thus he begins— 


«The consideration of the Trinitarian controversies naturally takes 
the lead in the present inquiry. We have seen that the Scholastic 
Philosophy had for its basis a theoretic ih of the Divine Being; 
a knowledge of God as the Highest Cause of all things; the Primary 
Being in the order of the universe. We have also seen that it was a 
system of Realism, employing abstractions of the human mind, as the 
philosophical accounts of processes in nature; and establishing re- 
vealed truths by logical deduction. It was consistent, therefore, that 
theologians, the disciples of such a philosophy, should commence their 
Books of Sentences, their Sums of Theology, and their Commentaries, 
with expositions of those First Truths which immediately respect the 
Divine Being.” 

It is added in a note— 


“ Thus, too, not only in the decrees of the Council of Trent, but in 
our own Articles, the doctrines on this head occupy the first place ; the 
Church of Rome evidently following that method of theology which © 
her great doctors had sanctioned by the authority of their practice ; 
whilst the Fathers of the Church of England, even in shaking off the 
spiritual bonds of Rome, were tacitly influenced by the discipline in 
which their minds had been trained.” * 


What, then, the student will consider with himself, has he 
learnt from this statement? It is “the scholastic philosophy,” 
“a system of realism, employing abstractions of the human 
mind, as the philosophical account of processes in nature, and 
establishing revealed truths by logical deduction”—»it gis» this 
that has given the first place to this Article. This, however, of 
course, he is to consider, is mere historical information that is im- 
ada to him. But still, if he knows anything of inductive phi- 
osophy, and sound processes of reasoning, will he derive no 
att acl notion from the language of the lecturer? He 
goes back, as he is bound to do, to the two lectures preceding. 
He there learns that “ the scholastic philosophy, in fact, lies be- 
tween us, at our present station in the world, and the immediate 


the British Magazine for January last, (p. 132,) he asked, “ Who values Bishop 
Burnet’s ‘ Exposition of the Articles’ at all the less, because it was censured by 
the Lower House of Convocation?”—There are, perhaps, some who would value 
it, on this account, in some degree the more. 

* Lectures, p. 99. The above paragraph and note occupy the first page of the 


third Lecture—the first of the actual series, the two former being, as will be seen, 
introductory. 
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diffusion of the truth from heaven, as ‘the morning spread on the 
mountains,’ an atmosphere of mist, through which the early beams 
of Divine Light have been transfused”* ... He is informed 
that “the scholastic method is nothing more than a view of the 
hilosophy of Aristotle, as it was moulded by the state of civi- 
fization and learning, and by the existing relations between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers in the course of the middle 
ages.”t He learns that the influence of Aristotle’s philosophy 
has been very “ subtile,” “ silently insinuated into, and spread 
over the whole system of Christian doctrines ;”{ that the two 
“ very opposite characteristics” by which “ it was distinguished,” 
were “ an unbounded liberty of discussion, that advances with un- 
awed step into the most startling curiosities of minute ve pad 
and “ a servile addiction to the previous determinations and sanc- 
tions of the venerated doctors of the Church;”§ and that “ it 
was by its artful combination of these two ingredients of the 
human judgment,—the positiveness of dogmatism, and the way- 
wardness of private reason—that its empire was decided.”|| He 
is further taught that, “in tracing to its origin that speculative 
logical Christianity which survives among us at this day,”{ he is 
tracking out that “ which has been in all ages the principal obstacle, 
as I conceive,” says the lecturer, “to the union and _— of the 
Church of Christ’—a source of peculiar evil, beyond what men 
are easily made to perceive; for though “they may readily 
admit in general terms, that the intermixture of any speculation 
whatever with the body of religious truth, must be detrimental to 
that truth,” yet “ they may not be aware, at the same time, of the 
evil arising from the purely logical (sic) character of the specu- 
lation ;” and therefore, says the lecturer, “it will be the object of 
the whole of the present course of Lectures, to point out this 
mischief.”** 
And the lecturer had proceeded accordingly to lay it bare, at 
the very threshold of the investigation. He had said, 


“If it be inquired, then, why a Logical Theology should be injurious 
to the cause of Christian truth, we must seek an account of the case, 
not in the association of any particular truths of human reason with 
those of revelation, but in the simple fact of the irrelevance of all de- 
duction of consequences to the establishment of religious doctrine, . . . 

“Tf, then, it should appear, that the Scholastic Philosophy was in its 
fundamental character a Logical Theology, the nature of that evil 
which it has sy sob into Religion will be sufficiently apparent. . . . 
It will appear, that, whilst theologians of the schools have thought they 


—~ — 


* Page 8. t Page 9. t Page 12. § Pages 153, 14. 
| Page 14. 
“| Compare the note above quoted on the Article before us. 
** Pages 53, 54. 
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were establishing religious ¢ruéh by elaborate argumentation, they have. 
been only multiplying and arranging a theological /anguage.”* 


A futile terminology, then, thus idly heaped up, would seem 
to be the whole result of the system which, it appears, had so 
long and so wide a sway, and which affects us and our Articles 
still so deeply. And in this conclusion, let it be well observed, 
we have something more than an historical view—and that, 
moreover, a very condemnatory one—of our theological termi- 
nology. The “ theological language” is identical with the theo- 
logical doctrines—mete words have been turned into things—the 
words, in fact, are now the things. This the writer went on to 
show. That which he had already exposed was, in itself, 
manifestly an absurdity and an evil; but he proceeded to say— 


«Nor let it be thought that the evil has rested here ;—that the mere 
futility of the process has worked its own antidote. Experience tells 
us that it has not rested here. The signs have been converted into 
things. The combination and analysis of words which the Logical 
Theology has produced, have given occasion to men to arm them. 
selves in defence of the phantoms thus called into being. Not only 
have professed theologians, but private Christians, been imposed on, by 
the specious religion of terms of Theology ; and have betrayed often a 
fond zeal in the service of their tdol-abstractions, not unlike that of the 
people of old, who are said to have beaten the air with spears, to expel 
the foreign gods by whom their country was supposed to be occupied. 
Kor my part, I believe it to be one of the chief causes of the infidelity 
which prevails among speculative men,’'+ 


It would seem clear, now, beyond all controversy, that it is 
not, after all, the ¢erms merely of our received doctrinal systems, 
but the very dogmas themselves, as we receive them, which incur 
this disparagement and censure, and are stigmatized as the 
fruitful causes of such bitter controversies among zealdus Chris- 
tians, and such shipwreck of faith amongst men of speculative 


minds. For this is the lecturer's conclusion, in his own 
words :— 


“Such, then, was the Theology of the Schools. It is, in effect, 
what we designate in a word by Realism—the conversion of mere 
Logical and Metaphysical truth into physical.” 

“It was that view of the origin of ‘pbs knowledge which carried 
men from efforts of se/f-information, from examination of nature, to 
repose on principles infused into the mind by dictation from others. 
This theory, by assigning what metaphysicians call an olyective reality 
to the general notions of the mind, made the whole of our knowledge 
deducible from abstract ideas. A dictatorial and a speculative theology 
readily combined with such a theory. Men were thus taught to dis- 


* Pages 54,55. t Pages 55, 56. t Page 87. 
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trust the senses ; to distrust conclusions from mere experience, and to 
rely only on the clear consequences of unquestioned speculative 
principles, It was the maxim JIJnvisibilia non decipiunt, made the 
ground of alliance between Religion and Philosophy. ... . 

“The triumph of Realism is coincident with the ascendancy of the 
Scholastic Philosophy.”* 


That it was, in the opinion of the lecturer, a false philosophy 
which was thus the basis of a fabulous Theology, needs no 
proof. For that such is really the character he would give of 
the theological system in question, will appear from the follow- 
ing passage. He remarks— 


“I¢ may further illustrate the character of a Theology so con- 
structed, to observe the analogy which it bears to the personifications 
of heathen mythology. The genius of Paganism seized the fancy with 
some image of loveliness, or mirth, or awe, expressing the tendency of 
the mind to realize its own abstractions, in the fabled beings of a many- 

pled heaven, Scholasticism in like manner has its apotheosis of 
uman ideas ; only that here an exact Logic has worked the transmu- 
tation, which Poetry effected in the other,” + 


We are now in a condition to understand fully what, in the 
opinion of the lecturer, was the essential character of that 
Theology, under the tacit influence of which, the compilers of 
our Articles gave the first place to the truths respecting the 
Divine Being. And it is scarcely necessary to pause and ask, 
what impression, as regards those Articles, would be produced 
on the mind of the Theological student by the view now pre- 
sented to him. To plead that it merely concerns terminology, 
and not the doctrines conveyed under that terminology, is, 
surely, altogether impossible. And the main defence which has 
been set up for the Scaiitegs is thus utterly taken away. But 
if a doubt be entertained by any one, whether an incorrect idea 
has not now been conveyed of the character given, in the intro- 
ductory Lectures, to the Theology there described, let the reader, 
if he can,{ refer to those Lectures for himself. The writer of 
these pages feels bound to declare that, for himself, he can find 
nothing that would, in any way, essentially modify the impres- 
sion given above of this “system of Realism,” established by 
“ logical deduction,” —a philosophy having “ for its basis a theoretic 
knowledge of the Divine Being.” 

And in regard to the term “ theory,”—that we may complete 
our definitions to begin with—it must be observed, that it is de- 
clared by the lecturer at the outset to be one of the two great 
obstructions with which Christianity has had to contend—the 


* Pages 70—72. t Page 88, t Vide sup. p. 174. 
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resistance simply moral being “ the force of Vice,” and the resist- 
ance simply intellectual being “the force of Theory.” With re- 
gard, moreover, to the primary place occupied, in this scholastic 
system, and in our own Articles, by the truths concerning the 
Divine Being, it is not merely stated historically, but expressly 
censured. We are told that “when a Theology of this @ priori 
character was established, it nullified the use of the Scriptures 
as a record of the Divine dealings with the successive genera- 
tions of mankind.”* “ The Schoolmen,” we are told,—and by 
implication, our own Reformers,—“ inverted the process” which 
they ought to have followed, “and commenced with those notions 
in which they should have ended their inquiry.”t ‘The order of 
our Articles, and, by consequence, our Theological system as a 
whole, are thus virtually condemned. For that the two systems 
are utterly at variance with each other, the lecturer himself here 
implies; and it is indeed abundantly evident on a eareful con- 
sideration of each. 


We are still, however, only on the threshold of our inquiry. 
We must proceed to the actual consideration of the title of the 
first Article, “ Of Faith in the Holy Trinity.”. The mention of 
“ Faith” would hardly appear to require any comment,—for him, 
at least, who has learnt, as an almost self-evident truth, that “ he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is;”{ and whose first 
words of religious confession, from his very infancy, have been, 
“| believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” But how does the matter appear in the view of the 
lecturer? The “ principles” of Scholastic Theology, he tells 
us, “were to be drawn from the nature of the Divine Being. 
. .» But where was the evidence or criterion of those principles? 
... It was admitted that the nature of God, as he is inf hifnself, 
is incomprehensible by the human faculties; that we cannot 
attain in this life to the knowledge of his essence. 


“This difficulty might appear insuperable. But it was not so to 
the Schoolman versed in an eclectic philosophy, in which the mysticism 
of Plato was blended with the analytic method of Aristotle. The 
principle of Fairs here answered the purpose of solving this specu- 
lative difficulty, as well as of securing the prescriptive right of Au- 
thority. Theology, then, as a natural knowledge, could not itself 
discover and establish the principles on which it reasoned. It might, 
however, receive those principles, through Fairu, from a higher 
science, the science or knowledge of God... . . If we believe (sic) 
the Scripture, accordingly, we may proceed to the exercise of under- 
standing (sic) :—the authority of Revelation being conceded, Reason 


* Page 88. t Page 90. t Heb. xi. 6, 
XXXIIL—March, 1848, x 
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has its ground, on which it may build its airy edifice of specula- 
tion.”* 

Now, not to notice the “ phraseology” of the concluding sen- 
tence—which, however, supplies an instance of what prevails 
throughout the volume of “ Bampton Lectures,” I mean a man- 
ner of speaking,t of which we will say no more than that it pain- 
fully reminds one of Gibbon—surely to the mind of the well- 
grounded Theologian, or to that of the plain unlettered Christian, 
the principle in question would seem to be a sound one. It would 
appear to have the warrant of Holy Writ, in many a passage 
which might be quoted ; and the note which the lecturer him- 
self has appended from one of the Schoolmen, refers to one such 
passage as referred to by Anselm. 


“ Et ut alia taceam, quibus sacra pagina nos ad investigandam ra- 
tionem invitat; ubi dicit, ‘ nisi credideritis, non intelligetis,’ aperte 
monet, intentionem ad intellectum extendere, cum docet, qualiter ad 
illum debeamus proficere. Denique, quoniam inter fidem et speciem, 
intellectum, quem in hac vita capimus, esse medium intelligo, quanto 
aliquis ad illum proficit, tanto eum propinquare speciei (ad quam 
omnes anhelamus) existimo,”’t 


Surely this is that to which St. John would lead us, in the 
things which, as he tells his little children, he hath “ written unto” 
them “ that delieve in the name of the Son of God ; that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God ;”—where he goes on further to say, 
“ And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may know him that is true. . . . This is 
the true God and etertial life."§ To look up to God as the 
Source of all truth, the Fountain of all wisdom, in the spirit of 
pure Faith, as the first and great pre-requisite ; humbly trusting 
thereby, in the exercise of those intellectual powers and faculties 
which He hath given to his creatures, Divinely enlightened from 
above, to learn and know something of his Divine being, and at- 
tributes, and perfections ;—this has been the upward tendency, 
the instinctive impulse, of the religious spirit from the times of 
the Apostles ; nay, from the very earliest days of the Church of 
God on earth, from the days when men “ began to call upon the 
name of the Lord”—* Jehovah,”|| the Self-Existent, the Un- 


* 


* Pages 80, 81. 

t Even the Bishop of Oxford, in his exculpatory letter to Dr. Hampden, has thus 
much on this point, and not unsignificantly,“ And if at times I long for the mani- 
festation of a more evidently reverential spirit in the discussion of the highest 
mysteries of our faith, I yet read,” &c. 

} Anselm. De Incarnat. Verbi, preef., p. 33. 
: ‘ 1 John vy, 13, 20. 

| Gen. iv, 26. “Or, to call themselves by the name of the Lonp ” (marg.)—to 

designate themselves distinctively as worshippers of Jenovan. 
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¢hangeable—or when Enoch, the seventh from Adam, in devout 
and holy contemplation, “walked with God.”* The Bampton 
Lecturer, however, would not only forbid all exercise of ‘reason 
and understanding, in regard to the knowledge of God asa 
Divine Being, the Life and the Light of men, but also discards 
altogether the exercise of FatrH. What he would place in its 
stead, we shall see hereafter. 


But, since reference has been made to a passage of Scripture 
as employed by the schoolmen, and, as so employed by them, 
quoted by our lecturer, it will be necessary to say a few words on 
the subject, generally, of similar quotations from Scripture, made 
in the course of the Lectures. Nothing, indeed, can well be ima- 
gined more perplexing to areligious-minded student than the lec- 
turer’s manner of proceeding in this respect. Texts are alluded 
to, again and again, as appealed to, or adopted, by the schoolmen, 
and to an ordinary reader they seem to prove, or to sanction, 
what they are quoted for ; an yet the doctrine or view with 
which they are connected is obviously condemned by the lec- 
turer ; who, however, takes no pains to rescue the inspired writer 
out of the hands of the scholastic divine, or to show that the 
words of Scripture have any other meaning than that which the 
schoolman has attached to them. In the following passage, for 
instance, Dr. Hampden is speaking of “ the church authorities” 
generally, including St. Augustine, whom he had just before 
referred to—nay, even including, as he tells us, “ the most vio- 
lent declaimers, among these church authorities, against the re- 
finements of logic ;” who, however, notwithstanding all their de- 
clamations, he tells us, “are often, on the contrary, examples 
of the most strenuous and undaunted argumentation én *their 
writings.” | 

He goes on to say— 


“ As defenders of the sacred truth, they would justify themselves 
by an appeal to the manner and precept of the Scriptures. ‘The Epis- 
tles, it would be observed,t were for the most part works of contro- 
versy. St, Paul is particularly represented in the passage of the Acts, 
which I have alsheity sed $ and in other places, as ‘ disputing and per- 
suading the things concerning the kingdom of God.’'§ ‘The word ¢ dis- 
puting’—in the original duaAeyopévoe—would be recognised as the tech- 
nical term, by which the Greeks denoted tieir familiar exercise of philo- 
sophical discussion ; and which gave the name of Dialectic to their 
original logical science. Again, in the conversations of our Saviour him- 


~ 


* Gen. v. 24. 
} The lecturer seems here almost to be himself suggesting the argument. 
t The passage, Acts xix. 8—11, formed the text of the Lecture. 
§ There is a reference here to “ Note C” in the Appendix, which shall follow, 
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Vitis self, traces would be found of the argumentative method of the ancient 
a Schools ; such as the dilemma respecting the baptism of John :* and the 
it mode in which he sometimes evades a particular question, by putting a 
| qearuen in return. ‘To the same purport would be interpreted the 
VW escription of him in the midst of the Jewish doctors, hearing them 
at and asking them questions.t Such passages as these are expressly re- 


t ferred to, indeed,t by theological writers, in order to prove that the 

Le science of argumentation is a just accomplishment of the Christian, 

as who would ‘ give a reason of the hope that is in him.’§ Still more 

: the word Logos has been singled out for especial remark ; and its ap- 

Hi lication to Christ, as the Reason or Wisdom, and Word, of God, has 

4 n cited, as an account of the connexion of Logic, the science of 
words and reasons, with Christian Theology.” || 


. apa “ It would appear, therefore,” the lecturer continues, carrying 
Shak on what he had been saying before, “that the authorities of the 
church objected only to the employment of logic in discussing 


questions of religion, when it was found a vexatious instrument 
in the hands of the heretic.” And it would appear, too, that 
the lecturer is of opinion that, in the view they took of the em- 
: ployment of logic in discussing questions of religion, they be- 
f lieved they had—and he seems himself to believe they had— 
i the sanction, not only of Christ’s apostles, but of the Lord of 
| apostles Himself; of Him who spake the words of God, for that 
‘ the Father gave to Him, in His incarnate nature, the Spirit 
: without measure ;{{ and who, in His Divine nature, was, as we 
are here expressly reminded, none other than the very coeternal 
“ Worp of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, 
the very and eternal God, of one substance with the Father,” “ the 
Truth,” “ the Light of men.”** I shall not trust myself to make 


* In a note at the foot of the page it is added, “ This instance is still more striking 
when we refer to the Greek, Matt. xxi, 24. ‘Epwriow ipac egyw Adyor tva— 
expressions which remind us of the Socratic method of disputation—the erotetic 
method by which the Greek sage used to extort the truth from his reluctant oppo- 
nent in argument. See also Matt. xxii. 41—46.” [The question to the Pharisees 

concerning David's Son and his Lord. 
ud t “’Extpwréyra. Luke ii. 46. Duodecim annos Salvator impleverat, et in templo 


He ea; senes de questionibus legis interrogans, magis docet, dum prudenter interrogat. 
Hieronym. Epist. ad Paulin. p. 6. Opera, Vol. 1.” 
ft bi ¢ The word “ indeed” indicates expressively, that to the lecturer’s own mind 
F . such arguments had, or would have, naturally suggested themselves in defence of the 


schoolmen’s view, 
§ The quotation from St. Peter will not be overlooked, nor the force of his words, 

4 bpiv Pet. iii. 15, 

. | Pages 59, 60. In a note in the Appendix, Clemens Alexandrinus is mentioned, 
as referred to by Petavius ; and a passage is cited from Abelard, in which quotations 
are made from St. Augustine and Jerome. 

St. John, iii, 34. 
** Dr. Mill, in his “ Letter to a Clergyman in London, on the Theological Cha- 
racter of Dr. Hampden's Bampton Lectures,” &c., observes, in regard to another, 


somewhat similar, passage in the Lectures (pp, 197, 198), “ Dr. Hampden was prox 
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any comments upon the preceding passage, or to bring into 
stronger light inferences which, taken in connexion with’ the 
language which the lecturer uses throughout,—in regard to the 
methods of the ancient schools, the authoritative teaching of 
their doctors, or the use of argumentative processes, and of 
human language generally, in things of divine truth,—must 
shock, not the instinctive piety of simple-minded Christians 
only, but also minds and understandings of the highest intel- 
lectual order, if only they have perfected Christian charity in 
keen perception and ardent love of pure Christian truth. 

That the lecturer did not intend to question, but was fully 
prepared to admit, the force of the passages of Scripture ap- 
pealed to by the doctors of the church, appears, further, most 
clearly from a note which he adds in the Appendix. With 
reference to the instance already cited from ‘St. Paul, he 
says— 

« Thus, too, among the qualifications for the office of a bishop enu- 
merated in the Epistle to Titus, is this: that he should be able to 
‘convince the gainsayers,’ rove éAéyxew an expression 
being also used here, drawn from the art of the logician.” 


He observes further— 


“The use of the word épwraw may be contrasted with diréw in 
John xvi, 23... . Also in ver. 26. . . . The one expression seems 
properly to denote asking for information or argument ; the other, that 
a favour may be obtained.” 


It is then added, distinctly— 


“ Other citations occur to the same purport; with the appositeness 
of which we shall not so readily concur; as Jerome’s appealeto the 
opening of the Book of Proverbs, which speaks of the understanding 
of ‘discourses and artifices of words,’ ‘ parables and obscure dis- 
course, sayings, and enigmas ;’ as descriptive of the office of dialecti- 
cians and philosophers. Nor shall we be disposed to sanction an in- 
terpretation attributed to St. Augustine, of our Lord’s direction: ‘ ask, 
and it shall be given you;’ &c. ... (upon which it is added in a 
note), I have not, however, been able to find any such passage in 
Augustine,’’* 


The doubt expressed as to the cogency of these proofs, con- 


bably not unwilling to discern the influence of heathen schools in the writings of 
the learned Apostle of the Gentiles, and might think himself at liberty to be i go 
from Paul philosophizing to Paul speaking indefinitely, according to the mode he 
considers exclusively Christian. But he is silent as to the equal liability of others 
beside St. Paul, to the imputation,—whom he would perhaps hesitate to represent 
as under heathen impressions. ‘The expressions of St. Peter, 2 Pet. i, 4, and that 
of our Divine Lord Himself in John xvii. 21-23, are stronger than those quoted 
from St. Paul, or from the Schoolmen either,” p. 20, note. : 
* Note C. (on Lect, II.) pp. 433, 434. 
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firms the argument to be drawn from the evidently approving, or 
consenting, reference to those before cited. 


Thus much concerning references to Scripture. But to re- 
turn to the important question respecting the first principles of 
that theology which the lecturer condemns, as “ drawn from the 
incomprehensible nature of the Divine Being.” He says— 


«“ When Theology then was exalted by the Schoolmen to the rank 
of the queen-science, and viewed as containing in it the primary truths 
of all knowledge ; it was conceived to be the science of necessary 

rinciples, on which the mind reposed with the fullest confidence, as 


impossible to be otherwise than they are, and therefore affording a sure 
ground for the conclusions of reason. 


“ But to the Christian speculator, under such a method, these prin- 
ciples would, of course, be sought nowhere else, but in the Divine 
Being himself, He who alone ‘ changes not,’ would naturally be the 
point of departure in such a philosophy. His nature and attributes, 
so far as they were explained by the light of reason, or revealed by 
the illumination of Scripture, would alone present to the inquirer that 


immobility and eternity and absolute priority of truth, of which he 
was in quest.”"* 


It is, doubtless, in this spirit, that our book of Articles opens 
with its confession “ Of Faith in the Holy Trinity.” “ There is 
but one living and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, 
or passions; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the 
Maker and Preserver of all things visible and invisible.” And 
so the other Reformed Confessions, which agree most nearly with 
our own.t And thus, too, our own Hooker, when he enters upon 
his lofty yet lowly investigations of the principles of law, by deriv- 
ing them from their highest source “in the Divine Mind.” “ The 
wise and learned among the very heathens themselves,” he says, 
“have all acknowledged some First Cause, whereupon originally 
the being of all things dependeth . . . Gon, therefore, is a law both 
to himself and to all other things besides . . . The law whereby He 
worketh is eternal, and therefore can have no show or colour of 
mutability. ... And concerning the counsel of God, he termeth 
it likewise” (referring to the apostle St. Paul) “a thing unchange- 
able; the counsel of God, and that law of God whereof now we 
speak, being one. . . . This law, therefore, we may name eter- 
nal, being that order which God before all ages hath set down 
with himself, for himself to do all things by... . . 

“ Wherefore that here we may briefly end; of law there can 


* Pages 78, 79. 


t Particularly the Augsburg and the Wirtemberg Confessions. See Archbishop 
Lawrenge’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 39—42, and notes. 
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be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is in the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world.”* 


It may make more clear, however, what the lecturer would 
condemn in this “ Scholastic” deriving of the first principles of 
religious knowledge from the fountain of Divine Being, if we 
ascertain fully what it is that he would place in its stead. It 
was “the way of the schoolmen,” then, we are told, to “ regard 
the Scriptures as haying Gop for their proper subject, instead 
of reading them as a divine history of man.” In the former 
case,— 

“The immutability of the Divine Being, in the contemplation of 

whom we are then exclusively engaged, is the prevailing object of our 
inquiry. Distinctions of time lose all their importance in this point of 
view. Our business is, to collect into one theory every scattered inti- 
mation of the Divine being and attributes, 
* “Tf, on the contrary, we take the nature and condition of man under 
Divine Providence, as the great subject of our sacred Books, we are as 
naturally led to study the facts recorded in the Scripture in their real 
historical place. We then seek to learn, what man has been at the 
infancy, and at the maturity, of his condition in the world; how he 
has been treated by his Creator at different periods, and how he has 
responded to that treatment. Hence results an historical theology, a 
register as it were of the religious conduct of man under the government 
of God; and consequently principles of the Divine Character and Go- 
vernment applicable to the future direction of our lives, Such, how- 
ever, was not the method of the Schoolmen. They inverted the pro- 
cess, and commenced with those notions in which they should have 
ended their inquiry.”+ 


Our Articles, then, in this view, must be regarded ,as simply 
beginning at the wrong end; and the system of theology,—or, 
with more strict propriety we might say, of anthropology,— 
which we find commended to our adoption, must infallibly tend 
to throw discredit, in the outset, upon the course which our 
Church has marked out, and to turn upside down, the system 
which she has sanctioned. And the influence of the revolution 
thus advocated, upon the highest doctrines of revelation, will be 
seen as we advance. 

And first, as to the importance of the points of faith which 
have reference to Gop. The simple uninstructed Christian, as 
well as the theological student who is entering on the deeper 
examination of our Church’s formularies, would naturally, (as 
has been already implied,) derive an impression of importance | 
attaching to those Articles of Religion which concern the Divine 
Being, from the prominent and primary place assigned to them. 


* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 2 & 18: Works, vol. i. pp. 251-254, 358. t Pp. 89, 90. 
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In Bishop Burnet’s words, before quoted, “ the natural order of 
things,” it would at once be felt, “ required that the first of all 
Articles in religion should be concerning the Being and Attri- 
butes of God; for all other doctrines arise out of this.” And the 
same impression would be derived from the construction and 
contents of the Creeds, containing the things which a baptized 
Christian ought primarily to know and believe to his soul's 
health,—the things which are to “ be believed as articles of the 
Faith,” and to be “thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 
But on the new system this is far otherwise. 


“ Between facts, all of which are admitted to be real signatures of 
God in his dealings with man, there is no comparison, no'choice. All 
must be equally received and followed as true. It is not for us to 


decide what instances in the display of God's providences are more or 
less important.” 


In the Scripture, then, it would appear, “we have”—and 
have exclusively—* details of successive events—documents of 
history, of prophecy, and of precept—published at distinct and 
wide intervals, relating to the history of mankind at large, as well 
as to that particular people among whom they were published.”+ 
And “ when a Theology of” a different—an “ a@ priort character 
was established, it nullified the use of the Scripture as a record 
(sic) of the divine dealings with the successive generations of man- 
hind.{ The voice of God was no longer heard as it spoke ‘ in 
sundry times and in divers manners’ to holy men of old; but 
simply as uttering the hallowed symbols of an oracular wisdom. 
The whole of Revelation was treated as one contemporaneous 
production ; of which the several parts might be expounded, 
without reference to the circumstances under which each was 
delivered. For what was termed in the Schools, the Analogy 
of Faith, was not, as might be supposed, an interpretation of 
passages relatively to particular periods and particular occa- 
sions, but merely the shewing that ‘ the truth of one Scripture 
was not repugnant to the truth of another.”§ The Bible thus 


lost its mosttmportant characteristic in the comparison with other 
assumed Revelations.” || 


* Page 353. t Page 89. 
¢ We mast unavoidably repeat the quotation of this sentence. 

§ In a note is quoted from Aquinas the definition, “ Analogia vero est, cum 
veritas unius Scripture ostenditur veritati a‘terius non repugnare.” ‘The quotation, 
and the marks of quotation in the text, will remind the student of our own X Xth 
Article; with an impression conveyed, not very favourable, certainly, to what would 
appear from the Article to be the great rule of interpretation recognised there, as 
that which the Church should follow, in the fulfilment of her office in regard to 
Holy Writ—viz., that it may not “so expound one place of Scripture, that it be 
repugnant to another.” 


| As, e. g., the Koran, which the writer proceeds to instance. Then follow the 


passage speferred to, or quoted, above, (pages 88, 89.) 
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Now, no one can doubt that any theology which really “ nul- 
lified the use of the Scriptures as a record of the Divine dealings 
with the successive generations of mankind,” was herein, if it 
did so, worthy of utter reprobation. Still less can any one 
doubt, that we are bound to study attentively the different forms 
and phases which the Divine dealings with man assumed in suc- 
cessive ages ; to listen to the voice of God with a discerning ear, 
as it spake to man “in sundry times and in divers manners.” 
But this quotation carries our thoughts at once to a portion of 
Scripture which may well be specially referred to, as an autho- 
rity to determine the question how the writers of the New Tes- 
tament themselves wrote, and how they expounded the Old. 
Only first, in order to put ourselves as fully as possible in pos- 
session of the author’s views, let us observe that, after proceed- 
ing to bring another charge against “the Theology of the 
Schools,” viz., that it “ involved further a total disregard of the 
Rhetorical nature of the Scriptures”—a subject to which, speak- 
ing of it as one “ of large compass,” the author only alludes so 
far “as the neglect of it was involved in that. kind of Theology 
which the Schools established,”—he goes on to say— 


* The Schoolmen had a high veneration for the text of Scripture— 
not inferior, | should say, to that of the most zealous Protestant. But 
it was an improperly directed veneration—a reception of the Scrip- 
ture, not simply as the living word of God, but as containing the 
sacred propositions (sic) of inspired wisdom. We know to what scru- 
pulous nicety the Jews carried their glosses of the older Scriptures. 
Theirs was a respect simply for the words of God ; not incompatible, 
as experience proved, with an actual nullification of the Divine Word 
itself. Their scribes were expert in interpretation and — 
whilst the people wandered as sheep not having a shéphérd. ‘Thus 
did the theologians of the Schools, with dutiful officiousness, gather up 
the fragments of revealed truth; but, in the mean time, they lost the 
opportunity of feeding on the bread of God which came down from 
heaven, Their piety became a superstition, transubstantiating the 
truth of God into the verbal elements by which it was signified,”* 


In direct opposition to this view, the author, in a subsequent 
publication, published in the year following the publication of 
the “ Bampton Lectures, (1834)”—I refer to the “ Observations 


on Religious Dissent,”—put forth the following more full and ex- 
plicit statement of his views. 


“I venture to say, there are no propositions concerning God in 
Scripture, detached from some event of Divine Providence to which t 
refer, and on which they are founded. . . . When I say, therefore, that 
the Christian Revelation is matter of fact, I intend by it to express my 


* Pages 91, 92, 
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conviction, that the substance of the revelation is the doings and acliwns 
of God; 1 have always before my view some event in the history of 
God's providences to which I refer it. this sense the truth concerning 
God is independent of any particular wording of it,—its proper divine 
character is exempted from all alloy which the imperfection of the 
writer, the peculiarity of his circumstances, or the idiom of language, 
may accidentally infuse into it.”* 


The writer of these pages trusts he shall not be justly charge- 
able with unfairness, in quoting from the first edition of the 
pamphlet now referred to; the passage in question having been 
omitted in the second edition, published almost immediately after. 

“Tn this edition,” as was stated in a notice on the back of the 
title page, the author had “retrenched some passages which, as 
they stood before, appeared to one or two friends to require 
further elucidation ; and to have discussed which more fully, 
would have kept his main principle too long out of view.” In 
regard to which passages, however, the present writer must ven- 
ture to express his own opinion, that, if all that Dr. Hampden 
has written were equally clear in regard to his meaning, and the 
impressions conveyed by it, comparatively little perplexity or 
difference of opinion would have existed in regard to his 
writings. The passage was itself, as will appear, the exposi- 
tion and enforcement of views already put forward, and adds, 
in fact, very little that is essential to the statements already 
quoted from the second of the “ Bampton Lectures,” and to 
another passage which we will proceed to notice, taken from the 
concluding lecture, in its summing up of the whole argument. 
We there read as follows :— 


“The previous discussion has, I trust, prepared the way for the 
conclusions which I wish now to submit to your consideration, as to 
the nature and use of Dogmatic Theology. 

“ It is evident, I think, from the inquiry which I have been pur- 
suing, on the whole, as well as more immediately from the preceding 
observations, that the doctrinal statements of religious truth have their 
origin in the principles of the human intellect. Strictly to speak, in 
the Scripture itself there are no doctrines (sic). What we read there 
is matter of fact ; either fact nakedly set forth as it occurred, or fact 
—— and elucidated by the light of inspiration cast upon it. It 
will be thought, perhaps, that the Apostolic Epistles are an exception 
to this observation. If any part of Scripture contains doctrinal (sic) 
statements, it will, at any rate, be supposed to be the Epistolary. But 
even this part, if accurately considered, will not be found an exception. 
No one perhaps will maintain, that there is any new truth of Chris- 
tianity set forth in the Epistles; any trath, I mean, which does not 
presuppose the whole trath of Human Salvation by Jesus Christ, as 


~~ * Observations on Religious Dissent, pp. 14, 15. (First edition.) 
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already determined and complete. ‘The Epistles clearly imply that the 
work of Salvation is done. ‘They repeat and insist on its most striking 
parts; urging chiefly on man, what remains for him now to de (sie), 
now that Christ has done all that God purposed in behalf of man be- 
fore the foundation of the world, Let the experiment be fairly tried : 
let the inveterate idea, that the Epistles are the doctrinal portion 
of Scripture, be for a while banished from the mind: and let them be 
read simply as the works of our Fathers in the Faith—of men who 
are commending us rather to the love of Christ, than opening our un- 
derstanding to the mysteries of Divine knowledge; and after such an 
experiment, let each decide for himself whether the practical, or the 
theoretic view of the Epistles, is the correct one. For my part, | 
cannot doubt but that the decision will be in favour of the practical (sic) 
character of them. The speculating theologian will perhaps answer, 
by adducing text after text from an Epistle, in which he will contend 
that some dogmatic truth, some theory, or system, or peculiar view of 
divine truth is asserted. But ‘ what is the chaff to the wheat ?’* I 
appeal, from the logical criticism of the Apostle’s words, to their 
Apostolical ——— Paul philosophizing, to Paul preaching, and en- 
treating, and persuading. And I would ask, whether it is likely that 
an Apostle would have adopted the form of an epistolary commu- 
nication, for imparting mysterious propositions to disciples, with whom 
he enjoyed the opportunity of personal intercourse ; and to whom he 
had already ‘declared the whole counsel of God; whether, in 
preaching Christ, he would have used a method of communicating 
truth, which implies some scientific application of language,—an 
analysis, at least, of propositions into their terms,—in order to its 
being rightly understood? And I further request it may be considered, 
whether it was not by such a mode of inference from the Scripture- 
language, as would convert the Epistles into textual authorities on 
points of controversy, that the very system of the Scholasgc Theology 
was erected,’’+ 


I have cited this whole paragraph, without contraction, or 
omission, or the comment of a single italic, save the author’s 
own: the passage is complete in itself, and the important place 
which it occupies in the as very near its close, appears 
sufficiently from the language in which it is conveyed ; it 1s the 
sentence ex cathedra, its words well considered, and its con- 
clusions surely distinct enough. If there are any other pas- 
sages which ought to be quoted from the Lectures to make it 
plainer, let them be cited : the present writer can findnone. And 
now, therefore, we may proceed, in accordance with the demand 
which it makes : “the experiment” sha// “be fairly tried” by 
an appeal to the Epistles, and “each” shall “decide for him- 
self.” The reader is only requested first to collect together in 


* This was the text of the Lecture. 
t Pages 373—375. 
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Pai his own mind the statements already quoted, as to the proper 
a) manner of regarding Scripture, not as conveying any knowledge 
ay of the invisible, incomprehensible Gop in Htmself, but rather 


as recording the history of man under Divine Providence,— 
under the Divine dealings with him, Divine “providences,” actual 
“events” which have “ occurred” in the world in the course of 
ie that providence. 
ins Before, however, I go further, I cannot refrain from calling 
| attention to the question put by the lecturer, “whether it is 
likely that an Apostle would have adopted the form of an epis- 
tolary communication, for imparting mysterious propositions to 
disciples, with whom he enjoyed the opportunity of personal 
intercourse, and to whom he had already ‘ declared the whole 
counsel of God.’” We may well ask, Could he always enjoy 
this personal intercourse? Could St. Paul be everywhere at 
every time? Was he never—as he was at the time when he 
wrote so many of his Epistles—a prisoner at Rome, and they to 
whom he wrote, far away? Or, had he already declared per- 
sonally to all to whom he wrote, “ the whole counsel of God”? 
To the Ephesians he had, doubtless ; for so he expressly told 
them, in the words thus quoted, when he sent for them to Miletus.* 
And the case of those disciples, and the epistle which he ad- 
dressed to them, shall therefore be considered first, as suggested 
ru by the language embodied in the question put by the lecturer. 
We find, then, as regards the Christians at Ephesus, that the 
Apostle had indeed, “ by the space of three years” “ ceased not 
4 to warn them night and day with many tears,”+ and to teach 
them with all diligence, at that time when, as we read in the Acts, 
“he went,” in the first instance, “into the synagogue, and spake 
boldly for the space of three months, disputing”—diareyouevos, 
as we have been already reminded by the Bampton lecturer, in 
his remarks on that suspicious word{]—“ and persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God.” and then, “ when 
| divers were hardened, and believed not, but spake evil of that 
‘Eee way before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
ae the disciples, disputing daily” —d:aAeyeev0s again ; only not, as be- 
: fore, like one of the teachers of the synagogue, one of the doctors 
ip 3) of the law,§ but now rather like one of the philosophers in the 
4 schools,—* disputing daily in the school (cx) of one Tyran- 
nus. And this continued by the space of two years; so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Grecks.”|| Let the character, however, of those 
disputations in the synagogue and in the school have been what 


) they may, we find that, after the Apostle had, while dwelling 
| * Acts xx. 27. + Ver. 31. t Acts xix. 8. 
- § Vid. sup. p. 291. | Vers. 9, 10. 
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thus at Ephesus among his disciples, “not shunned to declare 
unto” them “all the counsel of God,” he nevertheless, seven 
years afterwards, from his prison at Rome, made to them “ an 
epistolary communication,” —a communication, literally, of some- 
thing which surely is very like “new truth;”—the writing of 
one, who, while he was “ commending” them “to the love of 
Christ,” was, at the same time, in the most marked manner, 
“opening” their “ understanding to the mysteries of divine 
knowledge.” A few verses will at once recur to mind, which 
abundantly and conclusively prove this. “For this cause I 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, (if ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which is given 
me to youward ; how that by revelation he made known unto me 
the mystery (as I wrote afore in few words; whereby, when ye READ, 
ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ) which 
in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; 
that the Gentiles should be fellow heirs and of the same body, and 
partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel .... And to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ: to the intent that now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God.”* And if this Epistle be, 
indeed, as has been with great probability supposed, that 
which is mentioned in the Epistle sent by the Apostle, at the 
same time, (as it would appear,) from Rome to Colosse; it was 
this Epistle in regard to which the Apostle makes known his 
earnest desire, that when that Epistle was reads among them, 
they would “ cause that it be read also in the church of the Lao- 
diceans, and that” they themselves, of Colosse, would “likewise 
read the Epistle from Laodicea.”+ 

And the character of that Epistle is precisely the same with 
this to the Ephesians. The motive which impelled him to 
write to the Colossians was none other than this—the opening 
of his disciples’ understanding to the mysteries of divine know- 
ledge. ‘ For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have 
for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
seen my face in the flesh,’—* disciples” with whom he never had 
enjoyed, nor ever perhaps was to enjoy, the opportunity of per- 
sonal intercourse,—“ that their hearts might be comforted, being 
knit together in Jove, AND unto all riches of the full assurance of 
understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father and of Christ; ix whom are hid all the trea- 


* Eph. iii, 1—10. Comp. chap. i. 9, 10, 17—23; iv. 13. 
t Col, iv. 16, 
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sures of wisdom and knowledge.”"* Doubtless “ human salvation 
by Jesus Christ” was, in one sense, presupposed by the Apostle 
to be “ already determined and complete”—in one sense, but 
not in every sense. For by the revelations which “now were 
made unto the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” fresh 
light was cast upon “ the mystery which” had “ ia hid from 
ages and generations,” as St. Paul writes to the Colossians, but 
which was “now made manifest to his saints, to whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles.” + 

These two Epistles are, indeed, a blaze of “ doctrine,’—of 
doctrine, in the strictest sense of the term; theological, specu- 
lative truth, if it is to be so called,—of doctrine derived from 
the very fountain of divine knowledge as “hidden” in the 
Deity. Or if we read there of “ matter of fact, either nakedly 
set forth as it occurred, or fact explained and elucidated by the 
light of inspiration cast upon it,” it is oftentimes of facts which 
belong not to man’s “ history,” or to the “ providences” of God 
towards him; but rather, views opened of the highest heavens, 
and of the revelation of Him, in His eternal power and Godhead, 
“who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature. For by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers.”| 
It is, indeed, no doubt, implied in these Epistles, “ that the 
work of salvation is done”; but they do not therefore merely 
“ repeat and insist on its most striking parts, urging chiefly on 
man what remains for him to do, now that Christ has done all 
that God purposed in behalf of man before the foundation of 
the world.” Rather they reveal “ the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,”§ as only now fully unfolding 
itself, in the incorporating of Jew and Gentile into one body; now, 
since the Gospel had been preached in the world with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, “ that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of the times he might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are in earth, even 
in him,”|| by whom the Eternal Father had designed “ to re- 
concile ali things unto himself, by him, I say, whether they be 
things in earth or things in heaven.”§{ And what the Apostle 
urges specially in these Epistles, is not so much man’s part of 
the work, the work of Christ being done, but rather the full 
and perfect knowledge, the spiritual realization of the great 


mystery of Christ, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” 


— — 


* Col. ii, 1—3. + Col. i. 26, 27. t Col. i. 15, 16. 
§ Eph. iii. 11. Comp. chap. i. 9, 10. | Eph. i. 10. 
* Col. i. 20, ** Col, ii. 9, 
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It were easy to enter more fully into the examination of these 
Epistles ; but enough has been said, it will no doubt be felt, 
to prove satisfactorily, that when the experiment is fairly 
tried, it is impossible to eradicate “the inveterate idea,” that 
the Epistles have a doctrinal character. For not only do the 
entire scope and argument of the Epistles themselves prove it, 
io say nothing of single texts, but the inspired writer himself 
declares to his converts and brethren, that he is teaching doc- 
trine, unfolding mysteries, communicating Divine knowledge : 
the idea was expressly conveyed by the holy Apostle to his 
disciples and the readers of his Epistles; it dates from their 
days, and has held its footing in the church ever since. 

We have now considered that case, out of all the Epistles, in 
which, according to the lecturer, it was least likely that an 
apostle would be found “imparting” in a written communica- 
tion “mysterious propositions to disciples—viz., the case of 
those with whom he enjoyed the opportunity of personal inter- 
course, and to whom he had already ‘declared the whole 
counsel of God.’ And we have found that they to whom, above 
all others, this description belongs—viz., the Christians of the 
church at Ephesus, not only as matter of fact, did, on more than 
one occasion, receive from St. Paul epistles which are unquestion- 
ably of this character, but more than this, we actually find that 
these disciples are precisely those to whom the Apostle’s com- 
munications are most specially and signally marked and dis- 
tinguished by this complexion. ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians 
is the epistle which, of all others, unfolds “the mystery of 
Christ.”* And his “ method” therein “ of communicating truth” 
is in accordance with the idea which the lecturer lad derived 
from the language employed in the history of the Acts in refer- 
ence to the Apostle’s teaching. 

To the question, however, which has been already alluded 
to, but which ought to be more distinctly noticed, ‘* whether it is 
likely that an Apostle would have adopted the form of an epis- 
tolary communication” for such a purpose, we must answer, in the 
first place, with Bishop Butler, that we are no judges, a priori, 
What is probable in any part of Divine revelation. But when, in 
the next place, whatever we might antecedently have supposed, 
ve find, on careful examination, that epistles to the disciples, 
and not merely oral instruction, were made the medium of com- 
municating the full knowledge of Christian truth to the early 
churches ; we may surely discover a strong probability—looking 
historically (if I may so employ the term) to the dealings of 
Divine wisdom and goodness with the successive generations 
of men, even to the end of the world—that in this way the in- 


* See an interesting letter in Knox’s Remains, vol. iii, p. 231, seq. 
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spired teaching of the apostles should be preserved in ever-liy. 
ing power in the Christian church. And, moreover, when the 
question is put as to the improbability of such epistolary com- 
munications being made to disciples with whom an apostle en- 
joyed the opportunity of personal intercourse; and, on the 
strength of this question, the doctrinal character of the Epistles, 
bodily, is disputed; it is strange that it should have been for. 
gotten, not only that such personal intercourse was not, (as has 
been already suggested,) at all times possible, but that, in some 
cases it had never even existed; and that it was on this very 
account, and to supply its place, that the apostle wrote to the 
churches. 

As an instance of this, we may take that epistle which stands 
at the very head of the epistolary portion of Scripture, and one, 
moreover, which, it might have been supposed, from its well- 
known character, would be prominently in the view of a theolo- 
gian mooting the question whether the Epistles were doctrinal 
or not. In the Epistle to the Romans, then, we find, within a 
very few verses of the opening, the Apostle expressing his earnest 
desire to visit them, and telling them how, though he had often- 
times purposed it, he had been “let hitherto.”* And, haying 
thus referred to this primary epistle, it may be well to test by it 
also the position before us; and the rather because, when we 
are desired to read the Epistles as practically “ commending us 
rather to the love of Christ, than” as “ opening our understand- 
ing to the mysteries of Divine knowledge,” their alleged object, 
as thus stated, is conveyed in words which will suggest the lan- 
guage of a passage in the Epistle to the Romans, more imme- 
diately than that of any other. “ God commendeth his love to- 
wards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” t 
We read on, and find ourselves in the midst of the language 
of reasoning, and argunentative deduction, of close connexion 
of one truth with another,—conclusions following upon premises, 
one position leading on to another. This must strike every 
reader of the entire chapter in which these words occur ; and 
the latter part of the chapter, as well as the connexion of the 
chapter itself with the four preceding, is especially worthy of 
notice, because it seems absolutely to contradict the view taken 
by the lecturer in a passage very near the conclusion of his last 
lecture. He says there— 

“It is not uncommon to find, even among our own theologians, one 
doctrine insisted on, as necessary to be admitted in order to the recep- 
tion of another, Original sin, for instance, is not unfrequently incul- 
cated, as essential to be believed to the fullest extent, in order to an 
acceptance of the truth of the atonement: as if the truth of either doc- 
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* Rom. i. 10—13. Comp. chap. xv. 22—24, t Rom. v. 8, 
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trine were a matter of logical deduction, or dependent on the truth of 
the other: whereas, in the correct view, each is an ultimate fact in the 
revealed dispensations of God, resting on its own proper evidence. 
Once acknowledging, indeed, the reality of the Christian Revelation, 
we are bound to refer the whole of human happiness to the mediation 
of Christ; though the Scriptures had been entirely silent respecting 
the fact of the intrinsic sinfulness of man. And conversely ; we should 
have been under an obligation of acting, as feeling ourselves under sin, 
and naturally incapable of happiness; had the Scriptures simply stated 
our incapacity and misery, without revealing the mercies of the 
atonement,””* 


Upon this it must be observed, that doubtless the knowledge, 
derived from Scripture history and from experience, that we 
and all mankind are sinful, would have entailed an obligation 
to certain practical duties and efforts ; and the knowledge that 
Christ came to atone for us, would in like manner have called 
for certain feelings, as is stated, on our part; when these two 
distinct facts have been respectively made known to us, and 
duly impressed upon our minds. But is this all that St. Paul 
teaches us in the first five chapters of his Epistle to the Romans ? 
Does he not connect together, by the closest links, the proved 
sinfulness of all mankind, Jew and Gentile alike, their conse- 
quent condemnation by the law, and, arising therefrom, the 
necessity of the Divine scheme of redemption by Christ, result- 
ing in the final conclusion—*“ therefore we conclude” 
ov—* that a man is justified by faith, and not by the deeds of 
the law?”+ Then follows, in the fourth chapter, a closely argu- 
mentative proof, that it was by his faith that Abrahgnm was justi- 
fied, and that his seed was to inherit the promise ;{ and in the 
opening of the fifth chapter, an accurate deduction of the con- 
sequences of our justification by faith ; the final ground of our joy 
in hope being this—viz., “ because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” And 
this pervading principle of holy love is referred immediately to its 
reasonable grounds. “ For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man 
some would even dare to die. But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us. Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him. For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. And 


Pp. 386, 387. t Rom. iii. 19—28. 
t Vid. especially (chap iv.) vv. 18—16—a very close chain of argument. 
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not only so, but we also joy in God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement.”* 

The Apostle, however, has no sooner thus mentioned “ the 
atonement,” than he proceeds at once to trace the closest con- 
nexion between that doctrine and the doctrine of original sin: 
for, be it observed, it is not the mere fact of human sinfulness, 
and the fact of Christ’s mediation, of which he speaks, but the 
doctrine, which he proves by argument, that by one man’s trans- 
gression sin and death entered into the world, and that it was 
one man’s obedience that brought righteousness and life. 

In regard to the universal depravity of man’s nature, the 
whole argument of the first three chapters of the Epistle, taken 
together, proves that the Apostle did think it a truth necessary 
to be admitted, in order to the reception of another—viz., that 
of the propitiation wrought by Christ; and then he goes on to 
point out, in an argument (full, as men would speak) of apparent 
refinement,—an argument which every one would feel evidently 
required close attention, and in regard to which very few would 
be confident that they followed it perfectly from step to step— 
the intimate relation between the one doctrine and the other; 
with exact comparison, marking out minutely resemblances and 
dissimilarities between the two—viz., original sin and the atone- 
ment. 


It will be well, with this view, carefully to read the passage. 


“ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned: 
(For until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed when 
there is no law, Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to come. But not as 
the offence, so also is the free gift. For if through the offence of one 
many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And 
not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment was 
by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto jus- 
tification, For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of righte- 
ousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) Therefore as by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even s0 
by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. 
Moreover the law entered, that the offence might abound. But where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound: That as sin hath reigned 


unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.”+ 


* Chap. v. 6—11. ‘t Chap. v, 12—21. 
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And so the Epistle continues to the end of the 11th chapter; and 
then, after a solemn winding up of the contemplations in which 
he had been engaged, as one who has been in very deed “ open- 
ing our understanding to the mysteries of divine knowledge”— 
«(), the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God, how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out !” but not, therefore, ground forbidden to the spirit 
of humble Faith and Christian understanding, far above though 
the high and heavenly things be removed out of our sight ; “ For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor ?”—the Apostle turns at once to practical exhorta- 
tion, beseeching them “by the mercies of God” which had 
now been passing before them in orderly and systematic re- 
view. 


It remains, however, still to speak of one epistle, which ought the 
rather to be examined, because it supplied the expression which 
reminded us how God, “in sundry times and divers manners,” 
spake His word to man.* In taking up his pen to his brethren 
after the flesh,—himself a prisoner in Rome, and they in Judea, 
in fearful peril, under the trial, or with the prospect of, persecus 
tion and suffering, of being tempted to forsake the faith of Christ, 
—the Apostle’s object was not so much to commend to them, in 
a practical way, the love of Christ (which, indeed, he never once 
speaks of directly) but rather to establish them in the faith by 
a course of argument, a train of thought, which no one can think 
of fora moment and not pronounce it to be, theological and 
doctrinal. Let us consider, however, more particularly only the 
first chapter. 

“God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son”—thus far, doubtless, all is 
historical—* whom he hath appointed”—or rather—“ whom he 
appointed” (4nxe—appointed from all eternity, for He was from 
everlasting, the only begotten of the Father,) “ heir of all things ; 
by whom also he made the worlds” (rods zidvas)—or ever man was 
created, to partake in God’s providential care, and to experience 
his gracious dealings ; “ who being the brightness of his glory,” 
the Apostle continues, concerning the Everlasting Son, “ and 
the express image of his person (xapaxrip tis adroi), 
and upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had 
by himself purged our sins”—here we have undoubtedly men- 
tion made of an actual event in the world’s history —“ sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high, being made so much 
hetter than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
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* Vid. sup. p. 296. 
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excellent name than they. For unto which of the angels said 
he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ?” 
(as inthe 2nd Psalm.) “ And again, I will be to him a Father, 
and he shall be to me a Son?” (as in the gn onan by Nathan 
to David, concerning his future son and seed, 2 Sam. vii.) “ And 
again, when he bringeth in the first begotten into the world he 
saith, And let all the angels of God worship him.”—A quotation 
from the LXX. Version of Deuteronomy, which we need not 
here diseuss—(Deut. xxxii.) “And of the angels he saith, 
Who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire” 
—a quotation from a Psalm, of which it would have been said, 
by many an one, that it referred only to the works of nature, 
and to the providence of God as seen in them (Ps. civ.) —* But 
unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever 
... (Ps. xlv.) And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning, .. . 
(Ps. cii.) But to which of the angels said he at any time, Sit 
on my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool / 
(Ps. ex.) Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to min 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” | 
What have we here but a theology which would hardly escape 
the force of the description given of that, of which it was said, 
that, by its means, “ the voice of God was no longer heard as it 
spoke ‘in sundry times and in divers manners’ to holy men of 
old; but simply as uttering the hallowed symbols of an oracular 
wisdom ;” and that “ the whole of Revelation was treated as one 
contemporaneous production ; of which the several parts might 
be expounded without reference to the circumstances under which 
each was delivered?” Was not this to “regard the Scriptures 
in the way of the Schoolmen, as having God for their proper 
subject, instead of reading them as a divine history of man ;” 
whereby “ we naturally neglect the analogies of times and cir- 
cumstances?” Was it not to make the immutability of the 
Divine Being, in the contemplation of whom we are exclu- 
sively engaged, the prevailing object of our inquiry ?—in which 
point of view “distinctions of time lose all their importance,” 
while “ our business is, to collect into one theory every scattered 
intimation of the Divine being and attributes.”* Was not this 
to set the example to the theologians of the Schools, “ with 
dutiful officiousness” to “gather up the fragments of revealed 
truth ;” and to encourage that “ piety” which so sadly “ became 
a superstition, transubstantiating the truth of God into the verbal 
elements by which it was signified ?”+ 
If such an application or extension of his words were one 
from which, it may be hoped, the feeling of the lecturer himself 
would shrink ; let it be said again, that we must remember we 


. Lectures, pp. §8, 89, vid. sup. 


t Ibid. p. 92. 
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dealing not with individuals, but with theories—not with men, 
but with things; and that, if Oxford would stop her ears at the 
hearing of such sentences, as applied to an Apostle of Christ, 
there have been, and, unhappily, there are still, pulpits in Ger- 
many where such doctrine would cause no sensation whatever. 
But the Bampton lecturer himself has—unwittingly, doubtless 
—opened wide the door at which such profaneness would enter. 
To resume the quotation which we are considering, taken from 
his last Lecture, where he desires that the experiment may be 
tried “whether the practical, or the theoretic, view of the 
Epistles, is the correct one,” pronouncing that, for his part, he 
cannot doubt but that the decision will be in favour of the prac- 
tical character of them, he goes on to say, as we have seen,— 


“ The speculating theologian will perhaps answer, by adducing text 
after text from an Epistle, in which he will contend that some dog- 
matic truth, some theory, or system, or peculiar view of divine truth, 
is asserted. But what is the chaff to the wheat? I appeal, from the 
logical criticism of the Apostle’s words, to their apostolical spirit— 
from Paul philosophizing, to Paul preaching, and entreating, and per- 
suading.”’ 


And is it come, then, to this—or rather, we would say, Was it 
come to this, when these Lectures were preached in the pulpit 
of the Bampton lecturer, and deliberately given to the world,— 
was it come to this, that the theologian had taken the flail in his 
hand, and was winnowing the word of God Almighty, separat- 
ing “the chaff” from the wheat, in his appeal “ from Paul phi- 
losophizing to Paul preaching and entgeaging and persuad- 
ing?” When Gop had spoken to his prophet, concerning all 
to whom His message should come, “ He that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat, 
saith the Lord ?”—the Divine meaning, it would seem, was this. 
The event,—the fearful event,—the things that were coming 
upon His people should show who were the faithful prophets, 
verily and indeed commissioned and sent, and who were the 
prophets that prophesied lies in His name, which they had 
falsely taken upon them. “The day” would “declare it ;” 
for “the whirlwind of the Lord was gone out with fury :” it 
was to be a time of winnowing and of sifting ; and then was to 
be seen the awful difference. ‘ What is the chaff to the wheat, 
saith the Lorp. Is not my word like as a fire, saith the Lorp, 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” But 
the sacred words of the Most High, thus uttered by the mouth 
of his prophet, were assuredly never designed to be a warrant 
for man, the creature, with his finite, feeble intellect—not for 
any of the sons of men, least of all for any of His own commis- 
sioned servants, the ministers of his Word,—to take upon them 
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to exercise judgment as with authority in severing the precious, 
from the vile in that most holy Word. 

I would not willingly stamp more deeply than need be, the 
painful impression which language like this made, | know, upon 
many others at the time when the University Censure was in 
beat and would make, I am persuaded, on the minds of many 
a pious-minded Christian. If it were a mere chance expression— 
an extravagance of rhetoric—it were less to be dwelt upon in the 
mind of any one. But, unhappily, these words of holy Writ were 
the not unappropriate text, in the sense thus imposed upon it, 
of the last of the Bampton Lectures,—the summary of the whole 
argument. ‘Taking, in the sense which was clearly and elabo- 
rately pointed out by the writer, the Divine part of the revela- 
tion, as distinguished from that which is human in the Scripture, 
it is too true that, in the chapter which we were last consider- 
ing, from the Epistle to the Hebrews,—a chapter so full, to 
the pious Christian’s mind, and to the understanding of the 
true theologian, of high and heavenly doctrine of the most 
sacred character,—when that chapter has been sifted with the 
fan of the new theology, there remains but one grain of 
wheat,—one fact, one event, which has occurred in the history 
of man, and on the scene of God’s providences tewards him— 
viz., the fact of Christ’s having “by himself purged our sins” 
(in what sense, will appear hereafter) :—and all the rest is that 
which, were it found elsewhere—nay, even being where it is— 
seems to fall under the description of “ chaff”’—texts which, 
cited “as texts,” “prove nothing’—mere baseless fabrics of 
speculative, philosophical, theological visions. 


And here we must pause for the present. The momentous 
character of the conclusions to which the views of the lecturer 
would seem inevitably to lead, does not diminish upon us, as- 
suredly, as we advance in our inquiry. Not only does “the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity” seem to be put in fearful 
peril, but the very first principle itself of faith in a Divine Being, 
to. be seriously called in question. And, marvellous as it ap- 
peared to Archdeacon Hare, and bespeaking “no ordinary 
effrontery” that such a charge should have been brought against 
Dr. Hampden’s writings, it does appear as if there were some- 
thing in them too closely resembling the “ principles, which im- 
pugn and injure the Worp oF Gop, as a revealed rule of faith 
and practice, in its sense and use, its power and perfection.”* 


* Vid. sup. cit., p. 178, 
( To be continued. ) 
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ON THE MATS’HAFA TOMAR: 


AN ACCOUNT OF A LETTER WHICH IS SAID TO HAVE DESCENDED FROM 
HEAVEN TO ST. ATHANASIUS, 


By Dr. Bexe. 


[ Read before the Syro- Egyptian Society of London, on the 8th of February, 1848, 
and communicated through that Society to the British Magazinx. | 


Tue first volume of the Journal of the Oriental Society of 
Germany* contains a very interesting description, given by Pro- 
fessor v. Ewald of Tiibingen, of a large and valuable collection 
of Ethiopic manuscripts, procured in Abessinia by the Rev. Dr. 
Krapf,t and sent by him to Tiibingen in 1844, where they were 
purchased for the University library of that town. ; 

Among these manuscripts is bearing the title of Mats’ ha- 
fa Tomar,§ that is to say, “The Book of the Letter.” On 
account of the remarkable nature of this document, the learned 
commentator has translated it into German ; and of his transla- 
tion the following is an English version :— 

“The Book of the Letter which descended from Heaven to 
Athanasius. 


* “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft,” vol, i. p. 7, et seq. 

t Professor v. Ewald states (p. 7,) that Dr. Krapf obtained these manuscripts im 

Tigre, on his second brief visit to that province in 1843, after he had been refused 
admittance a second time into Shoa, This would, however, appear to be a mistake. 
For, in the year 1841, when I was in Shoa with Dr. Krapf, I was allowed by him 
to copy a list of 110 Ethiopic and Amharic manuscripts, of the first eighty-one of 
which he was then in possession, but the remaining tWerfy-nine had not yet been 
obtained by him. At No. 63 of this list—consequently among those possessed 
by Dr, Krapf in Shoa, in, or previously to the year 1841—is “ Mats’hafa Tomdr, a 
letter which Christ is said to have written:” that is to say, the manuscript in 
question. 
_ In the Appendix to the third volume of Major Harris’s “‘ Highlands of Ethiopia” 
is given a “ Catalogue of [110] extant MSS. in the Ethiopic and Amharic Tongues,” 
which catalogue is identical with the list copied by me, except that, as Professor v. 
Ewald remarks (p. 6), it contains such a mass of orthographical errors, as to be 
intelligible to an adept alone. But no distinction is made in it between the works 
already acquired by Dr. Krapf, and those known to him only by name; nor is, 
eat any allusion made to the learned and worthy missionary in connexion 
with it. 

After leaving Shoa, I was able to add to this list the names of a few other MSS. | 

t “ Zeitschrift, &c.,” p. 16. 

§ (MOQC: vel : Lege Volumen, Epistola, Diploma, Tomus 
libri.”—Ludolf. “ Lexic. AEthiop.,” p. 552. Tomdr is the word used in Abessinia at 
the present day in the ordinary heading of letters: e. g. “ May this letter (tomdr) 
come from A. B. to C. D.,” &c.; which heading is written in Ethiopic, though, 
Owing to the ignorance of the scribes, the body of the letter itself is generally 
written in Amharic. An example of this style of heading may be seen in the 
letter addressed by the King of Shoa to the government of Bombay, at Dr. 
Krapf’s suggestion, a translation of which is inserted in the “Journals of the 
Rev, Messrs, Isenberg and Krapf,” p. 250. 
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“On a Sunday, in the year 1056 of Alexander,* at Rome, this 
Letter came down from its former place: this Letter fell in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, while 120 priests were therein 
with Athanasius, together with men, women, and children, 230 
souls. While these were praying and imploring mercy, the 
brightness of the day was darkened over them, so that no man 
could see another’s face. Thereupon the assistants of the high 
priest went out, and raising their eyes towards heaven, saw the 
Letter borne between heaven and earth. They went immedi- 
ately to the high priest, and besought him to go out and see 
what there was above the sanctuary: but he commanded them 
to wait till they had partaken of the holy life-giving sacrifice.t 
Then they all went out with great wonder to behold this miracle. 
But the Letter still hovered over the sanctuary ; and, as they 
were much afraid, the high priest ordered them not to go again 
out of the church. But the inhabitants of the city had heard a 
great disturbance in the church, and hastened thither ; and they 
assembled there to the number of 10,700 souls, old men and 
youths, children, women, girls, virgins, and others, so that not 
one soul remained behind in the city, except such women as 
were not permitted to enter the church.[ When these had all 
drawn near, they raised their voices to God that he would show 
them this miracle: the high priest and the other priests put on 
white garments to purify themselves from sin: the high priest 
then went out again in front of the sanctuary, and spread cloths 
on the ground, and the people prayed to God to show them this 
miracle. ‘Then fell the Letter on the outspread cloths ; and the 
high priest taking it up, entered into the sanctuary and spake 
thus to the congregation (the words were written on the face of 
the Letter):—‘ The holy ever-living God thus teaches us:—l 
sent to you a letter heretofore in the year 1042 of Alexander,) 
and gave you my commandment; but ye did not receive it, 
and did not do according to it. Therefore, I send to you this 
Letter in the year 1056, in order that ye may repent and turn 
from your wickedness, that ye may not speak lies, nor repeat in 
church after the priests when they consecrate the sacrifice. 
Beware of lying, evil-speaking, and hatred. Moreover, observe 
my day, which | have sanctified, honoured and exalted above all 
others, namely, the blessed Sunday: also observe and honour 
the Wednesday and Friday ; and keep the laws, that thereby 
ye may live. But the Sunday shall ye keep from the first hour 
ofthe day until the morning of the Monday. On it work not 
at all; neither buy nor sell, neither receive nor give; but be 
kind and do good to your poor and suffering brethren. Take 


* ap. 745. t The Lord’s Supper. 
See Levit. chap. xii. § 731, 
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care of the orphans and widows; do wrong to no man, and be-— 
ware of sin: if not, I will send on you hail, locusts, death, judge- 
ment, and everything else of the same kind; I will root you 
out of the land, and will send wild beasts among you to devour 
you. I swear by my awful name and by my mighty arm, that 
1 will not turn my face toward you, nor will I let you see 
any good. And did not the archangel pray to me and im- 
lore me on your behalf even to this day, that I would teach 
you, | would deal with you as wicked men do and wish to do. 
Therefore keep my commandments, and do no wrong to the 
orphans or to the distressed ; drive them not away when they 
enter your doors and beseech you to gladden them with your 
superfluities. Resemble not the deaf adder.* I, God, gave 
to the children of Israel my Law and my Commandments on 
Mount Sinai; and so long as they kept the same, gave the tithe 
of their property, and performed what was seemly, I was their 
father and their mother, and they were my chosen people. But 
when they rejected my Law, I turned my face away from them, 
chose and raised you, clothed you with my baptism, and adorned 
you with the life-giving holy Trinity. But ye have despised my 
commandments and hearkened not to my voice. ‘Therefore I now 
say unto you: If ye hear not my voice and keep not the Sunday, 
if ye despise the poor and the captives, I will send among you 
from every side heavy and great punishments ; lions and wild 
beasts, which shall devour you with your lying and deceitful 
tongues. Know, that if ye keep not the holy Sunday, and do 
not what I have plainly commanded you; if ye show no mercy 
nor compassion to your neighbours dndf to the widows and 
orphans, and if ye honour not the priests, I will send down upon 
you the scourge of my wrath. And know, that whosoever leaves 
his wife and marries another, shall not see the kingdom [of 
heaven]. Know, that if ye keep not my commandment, and set 
it not before your eyes, and let it not enter into your hearts, I will 
send down upon you hunger and thirst and unspeakable terror. 
But if ye keep my holy Sunday, give alms, and do good to your 
neighbours, I will send down my blessing and my merey upon 
you, and will preserve you from your enemies: if ye hear my 
commandment, I will save you from the fearful evil day, and your 
power shall continue. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whosoever 
gives alms to the poor, and does good to the priests on the holi- 
days in the church, him will I, as it is promised in the holy Gospel, 
reward six thousand times in this life, and in the world to come 
I will write his name in the book of life. Whosoever takes 
usury, on him shall the tempest fall: whosoever takes vengeance 


* Psalms, lviii. 4, 5. 
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on his brother among the children of baptism,* shall not par- 
take of the holy sacrifice until he shall be reconciled to him: 
whosoever sues his brother before the emperor, 1s reprobate and 
accursed ; his acts shall not be acknowledged, neither shall he 
be spoken to: so, also, every rich man who goes with evil in- 
tentions to the emperor, with whom, however, he shall find 
no remedy against sins. Hear therefore this my commandment, 
and keep my word: assemble together in the church on Sunday, 
with love and forgiveness one toward another; so that the Holy 
Ghost may overshadow you. And honour your priests, who 
offer the Lamb of God for your sins. If any one shall mock 
the priests, on him shall my rod fall, because they pray to me 
for you; and whosoever among you despises this my command- 
ment, on him will I send heavy sickness and punishments, and 
he shall be entangled therein to his own damnation: sun and 
moon will I darken before you.’ 

As soon as he had ended the words of this Letter, a voice 
was heard from heaven, saying—*This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased: keep ye the Sunday.’ And immedi- 
ately the church was filled with an exhalation, such as no mortal 
man had ever smelled before. And a second voice was heard, 
saying—‘ Blessed be He, the Lord Almighty. He is whereso- 
ever it pleases Him to be. And the high priest heard the voice, 
and said :—‘ It is the voice of God, and He has sent his word 
over the whole face of the earth, to the east, and west, and south, 
and north. But I, sinner [that I am], do swear to you and 
say, by God who knows it with the holy Trinity, by the congre- 
gation of angels, cherubim and seraphim, and the blessed Peter 
and Paul, and by all good martyrs and holy teachers, that this 
Letter was not written by the hand of man, nor prepared by 
mortal deed ; neither could any one have devised or written it ; 
and that whosoever hears it and does not carry it with him into 
his city or into his country, to read before the people, shall be 
excommunicated. But whosoever believes in it, grace shall come 
upon him and upon his children and his possessions.’” 

After this follow numerous similar adjurations and assevera- 
tions, which the learned translator has not considered it neces- 
sary to repeat. And further, he remarks that the threats and 
promises of all kinds which are reiterated, with little variation, 
throughout the Letter, have been abbreviated in his translation ; 
but that the essential parts of the Letter, together with its style 
and character, have been correctly given. 

In a subsequent communication from Professor vy. Ewald, in- 
serted in the same Journal,t reference is made to several similar 


letters in the Arabic language, which are extant in the libraries 
of the Vatican and the British Museum. 


* i. e. Christians. t “ Zeitschrift, &c.,” vol. i. p. 337. 
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Those in the Vatican are three, which are described by that 
accomplished scholar, Cardinal Mai, in his Catalogue of the 
manuscripts in that hbrary. 

The first* is an apocryphal letter or epistle from the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, to St. Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
which is said to have descended to him from heaven on the 25th 
December, in the year 1057 of Alexander, or 746 of Christ, while 
he was celebrating divine service in the church dedicated to 
those saints; there being present 12,000 bishops, 700 priests, 
and 23,000 of the laity. It enjoins, with threats, the observance 
of Sunday, and the performance of penance. The manuscript 
itself was written A.D. 1426. 

The secondt is a letter of a similar character, (imperfect 
towards the end,) which is said to have fallen from heaven in 
the year 1352 of the Greeks, or 1042 of the Christian era. It 
contains various salutary precepts. 

The last{ is an ordinance for the observance of Sunday; and 
this, in like manner, is stated to have descended from heaven. 

In the collection of oriental manuscripts in the British 
Museum, is a letter, in the Arabic language but in the Syriac 
character, professing to have descended from heaven. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the title of this letter, as given in the 
catalogue of those manuscripts :§}— 

“Further, &c., we write an account of a famous letter which 
was sent from heaven, and of the remarkable injunctions con- 
tained therein, respecting the observahc? of the blessed Sunday, 
and of the excellences of that day, which God Almighty adorned 
and distinguished above all other days on account of its great 
virtues ; and He commanded and enjoined the faithful to observe 
that day, and to abstain on it from both buying and selling, and 
from the pursuit of gain, and from travelling ; and He therefore 
directed and commanded the faithful to keep it from the ninth 
hour of the Sabbath [Saturday] until the dawn of the second day 
of the week [Monday]; and He commanded the faithful on this 
day to frequent the holy churches, and to pray, and to give alms 
liberally, and to have compassion on the poor, and the widows 
and orphans, and the needy. And this letter likewise enjoins 
the observance of the sixth and fourth days of the week [Friday 
and Wednesday]. God has regard for the salvation of the 
faithful through the excellence of these days, and the benefit of 
their blessings.” 

The various precepts, both moral and religious, which these 
letters contain, as well as the strict injunctions for the venera- 


* “Scriptorum Veterum nova Collectio, e Vaticanis codicibus edita,” tom. iv. 
(Rome: 1831) p, 263. 
+ Ibid. p. 312. t Ibid. p. 542. 
Codicum manuscriptorum Orientalium Musei Britannici,” pars i. 
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tion of the priests, were no doubt considered very useful, and 
even necessary, among the rude people for whose instruction 
these pretended revelations were intended. But all other pre- 
cepts and injunctions, however strongly expressed, are evidently 
subordinate to the command, which, in the Ethiopic letter in 
particular, is so frequently reiterated, to honour and observe the 
Christian Sabbath—a command which is still more solemnly re- 
peated by the alleged voice from heaven, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased: keep ye the Sunday.” 

Professor vy. Ewald, in commenting on these letters, suggests* 
that they may possibly have been fabricated at Rome in the 
eighth century of our era, and thence introduced among the 
Christians of the Nestorian and Coptic churches. But I appre- 
hend that such an hypothesis is not maintainable; and this for 
the following reasons :— 

The Ethiopic letter, and one of the Arabic ones, enjoin the 
observance, not only of Sunday, but also of Wednesday and 
Friday. These days, called the stationary days, half-fasts, and 
fasts of the fourth and sixth days—by the Latins, Feria quarta 
and sexta, and by the Greeks, Terpas and [apacxeun—were 
observed as fasts by the whole Christian church previously to 
the time of Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian (a. D. 200) ; 
the reason given for their observance being, that on the former 
of those days the Jews conspired to betray our Lord, and on 
the latter day our Lord was crucified.t About the end of the 
third century, however, some of the western churches began to 
make Saturday a fast-day. At the Council of Eliberis or Elvira 
(circa A. D. 300) that day was ordered to be observed as a fast 
in the Spanish churches; and St. Augustin states that it was so 
kept in his time (circa A. D. 400) at Rome, and in some other 
of the Western and African churches.{ At the present day the 
ordinary weekly days of abstinence observed by the Roman 
Catholics of Italy and Spain (though not by those of England) 
are Friday and Saturday—not Wednesday and Friday. 

Had, then, the letters in question been written at Rome, at any 
time subsequent to the commencement of the fourth century, 
they would surely have enjoined the observance of the fast-days 
of the Church of Rome—namely, Friday and Saturday. 

In the Eastern churches, on the contrary, the original fast- 
days of the primitive Christians continued to be, as they still 
are, recognised and observed. Consequently we are bound to 
regard these apocryphal letters as emanating from one of these 
latter churches. It may not be easy to determine the precise 


Zeitschrift, &e.,” p. 338. 
Bingham, Ecclesiasticw,” xxi. 3, 1. 
t Lbid. xxi, 3, 6. 
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place of their origin; but when we consider the countries, 
churches, and languages, in which they are found to exist, the 
most reasonable conclusion is, that they were composed at 
Alexandria by the priests of the Coptic church. 

With respect to the class of persons for whose behoof these 
pretended revelations from heaven were intended, the following 
remarks are offered for consideration. 

In the first ages of Christianity, many of its professors, espe- 
cially in the Eastern churches, were converts from the Israelitish 
religion,* who, notwithstanding their conversion, still continued 
to retain various forms and ceremonies of their previous faith. 
Among these converts and their descendants the Hebrew Sab- 
bath appears to have been long and pertinaciously retained ; 
and so generally, as to have rendered it necessary for the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea (between A. D: 314 and 372) to forbid the keep- 
ing of that day. 

It ean hardly be doubted that these fictitious letters from 
heaven were likewise directed to a people who observed the 
Hebrew Sabbath; only, seeing the much later date of these 
letters, it may be questioned whether their object was not the 
conversion of those who actually continued to profess the 
Israelitish faith, rather than the correction of what was considered 
to be an error among those who had already become Christians. 
Ilowever the case may be with respect to the Arabic letters, this 
certainly appears to be the more reasonable opinion as regards 
the Ethiopic one. And in adducing the following arguments in 
support of this opinion, I wish it to be understood that they are 
intended to apply to that letter alone. 

Concurrently with the promulgation of the Gospel in the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea, and in all probability at a 
period long anterior to the coming of Christ, the Law of Moses 
was zealously preached in those countries, and many prose- 
lytes were made to the Hebrew faith. In Abessinia this 
was particularly the case. The deep root which that faith 
had taken there, and its great development throughout that 
country previously to the introduction of Christianity, are 
proved by the remarkable fact, that, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Christian priesthood, which has been constantly renovated 
from Egypt—aided too, no doubt, by such means as this alleged 
miraculous letter—the Mosaic Sabbath continues, even at the 
present day, to be observed by the larger portion of the Christian 
inhabitants just as strictly as Sunday itself is ;+ while, here and 

* Some suggestions on the subject of these early Israelitish converts are offered in 
“ Origines Biblice,” vol. i. p. 260, et seq. 

t+ This is especially the case in Gédjam, in the extreme south-west of Abessinia. 


T have been frequently reproved there by the scribes and priests for gathering 
herbs in my garden on the Sabbath, and have had to answer them (though to 
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there, over almost the entire country, are found the scattered 
remnants of a once numerous Jsraelitish people, who still retain 
the religion of their ancestors, though in an extremely debased 
form. 

There is, however, no reason for imagining that these 
Israelites of Abessinia, who are known in that country by the 
name of Falashas, are, as a people, the lineal descendants of any 
of the tribes of Israel. Their peculiar language, which they still 
retain, differs entirely from the Syro-Arabian class to which the 
Ethiopic and Amharic, as well as the Hebrew and Arabic, be- 
long,* and is cognate with, and closely allied to, the existing dia- 
lects spoken by the A’gaus of Lasta and of A’gaumider ;+ a cir- 
cumstance affording a strong argument in support of the opinion 
that all these people are descended from an aboriginal race, which 
has been forced to give way before the advances of a younger 
people from the opposite shores of the Red Sea—first in Tigre, 
and subsequently in the countries adjacent to Bab-el- Mandeb.{ 

It is not till about the end of the tenth century of the 
Christian era that we possess any history of the Israelites of 
Abessinia. And even then, the particulars respecting them, 
which are to be gathered from the annals of the country, as 
given by Bruce, must, in the earlier portions at least, be re- 
ceived with great caution. 

I do not allude to the legend of the descent of the Imperial 
house of Ethiopia from Ménilek, the son of Solomon, King of 
Israel, by the Queen of Sheba;§ since that legend is made by 
the chroniclers to relate to the Christian rulers of the Christian 


little purpose) with the text, “ The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath.” (Mark, ii. 27.) It is not lawful there, either on Saturday or Sun- 
day, to plough the ground, to reap or fo separate any growing thing from the earth, to 
grind grain, or to draw water. In Tigre, the most north-easterly province of the 
empire—being that into which Christianity was first introduced, and which has 
always stood in more intimate connexion with Egypt and the Church of Alexandria 
—the Saturday is not so strictly kept. The people (of Tigre) do not plough on 
that day, nor do they reap grain or pulse; but they may reap flax, sesame, and 
other seeds. Some few, also, grind their grain. It is remarked by Mr. Isenberg 
also (“ Abessinien und die evangelische Mission,” vol. ii. p. 152) that the inhabi- 
tants of Tigre are more lax in the observance of the Levitical ordinances generally 
than those of the more southern portions of Abessinia. 

* This class of languages is usually styled “Shemitic :” it should more properly 
be denominated “ Hamitish.” See “ Origines Biblicw,” vol. i. p. 92, note; p. 226, 


et seq. 

{See “A Statement of Facts relative to the Transactions between the Writer 
and the late British Political Mission to the Court of Shoa,” (second edition,) p. 13, 
note; and “ Transactions of the Philological Society,” vol. ii. p. 89. There are 
various other tribes 7 pee over different parts of the empire—the Kamaunts, 
Zalans, Figéns, &c., of Western Abessinia, and the Abelams and Tabiban (* Wise- 
men,” plaral of Tabéh) of Shoa—all of whom may be regarded as the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants. ‘Several of these tribes profess Christianity, but all have customs 
varying more or less from those of the mass of the population, and approaching 
more to Judaism. 

t See“ Archeologia,” vol. xxxii. p. 49, note, 
§ See Bruce, “ Travels, {£c..” (second edition,) vol. ii. p- 460, et seq. 
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Abessinians. Though even this legend, unfounded as it may 
be considered to be in its existing form, is not improbably based 
on a substratum of truth, as referring to the Israelitish origin— 
if not by blood, at least by proselytism—of the early emperors 
of the country. What I mean is, the history of the Israelites 
or Falashas, as distinct from the Christians. 

In the native annals it is recorded, that about the year 960 
of our era, these Israelites gained the ascendancy over the 
Christians, when an usurper professing their faith ascended 
the throne, and founded a dynasty, which enjoyed the imperial 
dignity for about three centuries.* The princes of this intrusive 
dynasty subsequently adopted Christianity ; and the last of them 
is said to have abdicated the throne in favour of a prince of the 
former royal house. Still the Israelitish portion of the popula- 
tion continued so numerous and powerful as to occasion much 
annoyance and trouble to the reigning emperors; and they were 
subjected, in consequence, to repeated defeats and much per- 
secution.t In the end they became considerably weakened, 
reduced in number, and restricted principally to the mountainous 
and not easily accessible province of Samien, where they con- 
tinued to dwell, in tolerable order and subjection, under the rule 
of princes of their own blood and faith.{ In the year 1594, how- 
ever, they once more took up arms against the Emperor Sartsa 
Déngel, by whom they were defeated with great slaughter, and 
their king, Géshen, slain.§ Gideon, who succeeded his brother 
Géshen, having continued his opposition to the then reigning 
Emperor Sisneos (Socinios), a decree was issued by the latter, 
in the year 1617, for the extirpation of the Falashas of Samien 
and the districts adjacent.|| The massacre which ensued was 
very general, Gideon himself falling a victim.{] The children of 
the slain were sold for slaves; while all the Falashas in 
Démbea and the districts immediately in the Emperor's powen 
were commanded, under pain of death, to renounce their 
religion and be baptized. Many were baptized accordingly ; 
and “they were all ordered to plough and harrow on the Sab- 
bath-day.”** 

Since that period, the Falashas, or Israelites of Abessinia, 
appear to have lost all territorial possessions,tt and to have sunk 


* Bruce, vol. ii. p. 451, et seq. 
t Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 55, et ssq., 95, 98, et seq. 
t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 408. 
; Ibid. vol. iii. p. 250, et seq. 
Ibid. vol. iii. p. 307, et seq. 
Ibid. But see vol. ii. p, 408, where the death of Gidcon is placed in the year 
1600, 
**Ibid. vol. iii. p. 308. 
tt Bruce says, however, (vol. ii. p. 409,) that even down to his time the Falashas 
of Samien were “suffered to enjoy their own government,” and that “their king 
and queen were again called Gideon and Judith, when he was in Abessinia.” Iwas 
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into insignificance. But distinct communities of them, dispersed 
over the country, are still to be met with, principally in the 
western and most remote portions of it." 

This summary of the history of the Falashas may appear to 
have led us away from the more immediate subject of discussion ; 
but it is not without intention. Forasmuch as, seeing the preva- 
lence of the Hebrew religion in Abessinia, and the trouble which 
its professors occasioned to the dominant Christian inhabitants 
onl tale rulers, it is perfectly intelligible that the latter should 
have adopted every means, even if not always the fairest, for the 

urpose of subduing them, converting them, or in any way bring- 
ing them into control. Hence we may not unreasonably regard 
this apocryphal letter from heaven as having been prepared by 
the Christian priesthood of Abessinia—on a Coptic model, no 
doubt —with a view to the conversion of the Falashas, by means 
less severe, though not more justifiable, than those employed by 
the temporal authorities. Indeed, the ingenious reference made 
in it to the giving of the Law to the Children of Israel on Mount 
Sinai, and its subsequent rejection by them, whereupon the 
Abessinians became the chosen people of the Lord in their stead, 
plainly shows that this pretended revelation was intended for 
the especial behoof of a grossly ignorant Israelitish people,t 
who still clung to the outward forms of their Law, however they 
might have lost its spirit, and who consequently were averse to 
adopt the weekly festival and fasts of the Christian church, not 
in lieu of, but merely in addition to, the Hebrew Sabbath. In 
further proof of the position thus advanced, it is to be observed 
that this letter does not, like the decree of the Council of Lao- 
dicea, abrogate the keeping of the Sabbath, but simply enjoins 
the observance of the Sunday ; and its hearers would appear to 
have understood the injunction literally, and to have kept the 
latter day accordingly—without, however, giving up the observ- 
ance of the former. 

As regards the period when this letter was composed, or at 
all events promulgated in Abessinia, it may be remarked, that 


informed that Dédjach (i.e. Duke) Ubie, the present Christian ruler of Samien by 
deséent, and of Tigre by conquest, is the lineal representative of the native princes 
of the former province. 

* A visit made by me to a village of Falashas, in A’gaumider, is described in the 
“Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xiv. p. 8, and in the “Jewish 
Chronicle,” vol. iii. p. 83. Some of their customs, which are very remarkable, are 
identical with those of the ancient Samaritans, as cited by Dr. J. M. Jost, in the 
latter work, vol. iii. p. 73. They call themselves the children of Israel, and repu- 
diate altogether the name of Jews. 

t Dr. Samuel Gobat, the first Protestant missionary in Abessinia, and the present 
Bishop of Jerusalem, in speaking of the Falashas, says: “I have done all I could to 
procure information concerning them ; but have been able to ascertain one thing only ; 
viz., that they are still more i t than the Christians.” —“ Journal of a Three Years’ 
Residence in Abyssinia,” (second edition,) p. 308, 
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it is of the essence of documents of this nature to pretend to a 
greater antiquity than they really possess; and as this letter 
professes to have been written in the year 1056 of the era of 
the Greeks—that is to say, 745 years after the birth of Christ— 
it is manifestly the composition of a later, and not improbably 
a much later, period. ‘There is indeed one circumstance alluded 
to by Professor y. Ewald, which would, at first sight, lead to the 
conclusion that it is of a date several centuries subsequent to 
that which it bears. He states,* that mention is made in it of 
the celebrated Abessinian saint and legislator, Abinat Tékla 
Haimanot; but he has unfortunately omitted to give a transla- 
tion of the passage. The individual in question is generally 
understood to have flourished in the thirteenth century ;} and, 
assuming this to be the case, the date of the composition of this 
document, in which he is named, must necessarily be brought. 
down to the end of that century, at the earliest. 

Abana Tékla Haimanot performs a most important part in 
the political and ecclesiastical history of Abessinia, the existing 
constitution of both being considered to have been originated 
by his acts and counsels. ‘The determination of the time when 
he really flourished is, therefore, a matter of importance. It 
may consequently be expedient to give here a brief outline of 
that portion of the received native history with which he is 
usually connected. 

It has already been stated, that towards the end of the tenth 
century the throne of Ethiopia was seized by an Israelitish con- 
queror. By this usurper the whole of the Christian princes of 
the race of Solomon, four hundred in number, were slaughtered, 
with the exception of one infant, named Del Naad, who was con- 
veyed by some faithful adherents into the province of Shoa.§ 
Here he and his descendants continued to reign till the year 
1268 ; when Del Naad being represented by A‘ikuna A’mlak, and 
the imperial throne occupied by Nakweto Laab, a Christian de- 
scendant of the usurping Israelitish house of Zagie, the following 
most remarkable event in the history of Abessinia occurred :— 
Tékla Haimanot, a native monk, who had been ordained Abana 
or Bishop of Ethiopia by the Patriarch of Alexandria, obtained 
such an extraordinary influence over the reigning Emperor, 
Nakweto Laab, as to induce him to resign his crown in favour 
of the rightful heir, A‘ikuna A’mlak. The treaty made between 
the two princes, through the mediation of Abana Tékla Hai- 
manot, consisted of the following four articles; namely—That 


* “ Zeitschrift, &c.,” p. 21. + i. e. “our Father.” 
He is said to have died in the fourteenth year of the reign of the Emperor 
A’‘ikuna Amlak, a.p. 1282. See Bruce, vol. iii. p. 37. 
§ Bruce, vol. ii. p. 452, et seq. 
Vor. XXXUI.—March, 1848. z 
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Nakweto Laab should abdicate in favour of Aikuna A'mlak; 
that a portion of the province of Lasta should be assigned to 
Nakweto Laab and his heirs in absolute sovereignty ; that one 
third of the empire should be appropriated to the Abuna, for 
the use of the church (whence this event has become an epoch 
in Abessinian history under the name of the Era of Partition) ; 
and, lastly, that no native Abessinian should thenceforth be 
chosen Abana, even though ordained at and sent from Alex- 
andria, but that a Coptic priest should always enjoy the Epis- 
copal See of Ethiopia.* 

It is to be regretted, that a story so very circumstantially re- 
lated should be open to the suspicion—and, indeed, more than 
the suspicion—of being a pure fiction. In the beginning of the 
year 1848, on my journey homewards from the province of 
Gédjam, in the south-west of Abessinia, I passed through Waag, 
the northern division of the ancient kingdom of Lasta. The in- 
habitants of this part of Abessinia, which is almost unknown to 
Europeans, are A’gaus, who (as has already been mentioned) 
are to be regarded as of the stock of the aborigines of the 
country; and among them I became acquainted with a tradition 
entirely at variance with that recorded in the Ethiopic chronicles, 
of which a summary has just been given. It is beside the pre- 
sent subject to enter into all the particulars of this A’gau tradi- 
tion, some of which have already been recorded by me else- 
where.t It is sufficient to say that, according to this tradition, 
Abana Tékla Haéimanot had no share whatever in the partition 
of the empire ; that a totally different origin and a much earlier 
date are attributed to that partition ; that the princes of Southern 
Lasta (or Lasta Proper), who claim to be the lineal representa- 
tives of the Emperor Nakweto Laab, make no pretensions to be 
independent sovereigns, but are vassals of the empire, like the 
other hereditary provincial governors ; and that, on the contrary, 
it is the Waag-Shums, or independent rulers of Waag, who are 
not of the house of Zagie, that enjoy, and have from time imme- 
morial enjoyed, equal sovereign rights with the emperors of 

, Abessiniat{—the power of both princes being, however, at the 
present day, merged in that of the hereditary Ras, or Vizier, of 
the family of Ras Gaksa, a Yédju Galla, whose grandson, Ras 
"Ali, is now the virtual ruler of the empire of the alleged de- 
scendants of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Again, the particulars collected by the Portuguese Jesuits, 
who visited Abessinia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


* Bruce, vol. ii. p. 458, 


t See “ Archeologia,” vol. xxxii. p. 48, note; p. 55, note; and “Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xiv. p. 55. 

t According to the native saying, “ Waag-shum la wanbar; Negis la manbar.” 
ey “The ruler of Waag to the weénbor, and the emperor to the mdnbar ;” the two 
words being synonymous, afd signifying throne, or chair of state. 
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respecting this celebrated personage, Abiina Tékla Haimanot, 
are not less at variance with the Ethiopic chronicles than is 
the tradition of the A’gaus of Lasta. The historian Tellez, 
after giving* an account of the first promulgation of the Gospel 
in Abessinia, by Frumentius or Farmonatos, about a.p. $30, de- 
scribes the introduction of Monachism into that country as hav- 
ing taken place towards the end of the fifth century, through the 
instrumentality of nine monks, who came from Ram, and settled 
in Tigre. By “ Rim,” as the learned Patriarch Affonsc Mendes 
remarks,t is meant, not Rome or the Western Empire, but Greece 
or the Eastern Roman Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine 
emperors. 

The chief of these nine Greek missionaries was Abba A’ra- 
gawi or Za Mikaél, who was a disciple of St. Pachomius in the 
Thebais ; and it is not improbable that the statement that he 
and his companions came from Rim or Greece is intended to 
mean, that they were members of the Greek or Melchite church 
of Constantinople, as opposed to that of the Jacobites or Mono- 
physites of Alexandria. The companions of A'ragawi were Abba 
Pantaleon, Abba Garima (also named Yis’hak), Abba Alef, Abba 
Zéhhma, Abba Atsfe, Abba Likanos, Abba Im4t’a, and Abba 
Gébba (also named Oz),§ all of whom are saints of the Abes- 
sinian calendar. || 

The mantle of St. Anthony—for the identical garment which 
he wore is said to have passed from him through St. Macarius 
and St. Pachomius to Abba A’ragawi—was transmitted by the 
latter to his successors in Abessinia, Abba Kristos-Bezana, 
Abba Maskal-Moa, and Abba Yohannes, and lastly to Abba 
_Tékla~-Haimanot. Without adverting to the many wonderful 
stories which are related respecting this latter personage, who is 
the object of such extreme veneration among the ignorant Abes- 
sinians, as to be regarded by them as “ the Creator,” and as one 
of the persons of the Holy Trinity,{ it is sufficient to state, that 
at the age of fifteen, he was admitted to deacon’s orders by 


* “ Historia geral de Ethiopiaa Alta,” I. 28—30; and see Ludolf, “ Hist. Ethiopic.” 
ITT. 3, 2, et seq. 


t Tellez, I. 31. Ludolf, “Comment. ad Hist. 2thiop.” IIT, 18, 4. 
t Down to the present day, Greece is styled Rum, both by the 


Abessinians and by the Arabs; while Rome itself is called by them CIlP: 
Rémeya, or Romtya, 

§ The names of some of these missionaries, as here given, vary slightly from those 
recorded by Tellez and Ludolf. They have been corrected from the names written 
in the Ethiopic character in Mr. Isenberg’s “ Amharic Dictionary.” 

|| Abba A’ragawi, in particular, is renowned for his great sanctity and extraordi- 
nary miracles, He is said to have converted even the devil himself, whom he in- 
duced to wear the cowl for forty years. 

{ See “ British Magazine” for December, 1847, vol. xxxii. p. 661, note. 
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Cyril, who was then the Abina or Bishop of Ethiopia, in the 
time of Benjamin, the Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria.* As 
that patriarch was the contemporary of Chosroes and Heraclius, 
we have the date of about a.p. 615 or 620 as the period when 
Tékla Haéimanot was thus ordained. He will consequently have 
flourished towards the middle of the seventh century ; and this 
is all we have to do with on the present occasion. 

In the face of the great discrepancy which is thus found to 
exist between this account of Abina Tékla Haimanot and that 
given of him in the Ethiopic chronicles, it might be difficult to 
decide which of the two should be preferred. The tradition of 
Lasta comes here to our aid, and by opposing the latter, throws 
its weight into the scale on the side of the former. And when 
we consider how completely and how immediately after the 
time of its founder, St. Anthony, Monachism pervaded the 
whole of Christendom, we obtain a strong additional argument 
in favour of the earlier date attributed by the Portuguese Jesuits 
to the monk Tékla Haimanot.t 

Assuming, then, the fact to be, that this celebrated personage 
really flourished in the middle of the seventh century, we may 
account in the following manner for the anachronism of the 

{thiopic chroniclers in describing him as the contemporary of 
the Emperor Aikuna A’mlak, who lived as much as six centuries 
later. According to the view which I take of the history of 
that monarch,} he was a conqueror, of distinct origin from the 
earlier rulers of the country of the race of Ménilek, whose de- 
sceudant, however, he pretended to be. It was, I conceive, in 
order to give him and his successors an apparently legitimate 
title to the throne, that the legend of the escape of Del Naad to 
Shoa was invented, together with all the concomitant circum- 
stances recorded in the annals.{ And, seeing the extreme vene- 
ration in which Abina Tékla Héimanot is held, the chroniclers 
of the new dynasty have associated him with the founder of that 
dynasty, as the most effectual means of silencing all scepticism as 
to the alleged fact of Aikuna Amlak’s being the lineal represen- 
tative of Ménilek, the son of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. 

Applying the same argument to the case of the pretended 


* Tellez, I. 33. The Patriarch Affonso Mendes makes Tékla Haimanot to have 
been Jorn about Ap. 615 or 620. 

t A’ragawi and his companions were of the Greek church; Tékla Haimanot of 
that of Alexandria. If we suppose the latter to have introduced the doctrines of the 
Jacobite church into Abessinia, we shall at once perceive an intelligible reason for 
the regulation which he is said to have made, that in future the episcopal see of 


Ethiopia should invariably be filled by a Coptic priest from Al t 
a native Abessinian. y y a Coptic priest from Alexandria, and not by 


} “See Archwologia,” ut supra. 


§ At the present dp, a Mgend of a similar character has been invented in Shoa, 


for the purpose of showing Siihela Selassie, the reigning king of that country, to be 
a descendant of Ménilek. See “ Archmologia,” ut supra. 
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miraculous Ethiopic letter which forms the principal subject of 
the present remarks, we may reasonably conclude that the name 
of this renowned saint was inserted in it in order to give it, in like 
manner, validity and currency in Abessinia. With regard to 
dates, the fabricators of this letter had no need to be very seru- 
pulous. The ignorant people who could give credence to the 
alleged communication from Heaven, were not likely to have 
any misgivings as to the monstrous collocation, in the eighth 
century, of the Patriarch Athanasius and the Bishop Tékla 
Haimanot, the former of whom had then been dead nearly 
four hundred years,* and the latter most probably the greater 
part of a century.t 


St. Mildred’s Court, 24th Jan, 1848. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY’S EDITION OF STRYPE. 


My pear Sir,—The Ecclesiastical History Society has recently 
published a first volume of Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer. I 
do not know exactly how long it has been out; but I have only 
heard of its existence within these few days. As I am nota 


* He died a.p. 373. 

t After all, it may perhaps be that these anachronisms arose from sheer igno- 
rance. Several years ago, I detected a curious monkish blunder of a very similar 
character. The Register of the Priory of Alvingham, in Lincolnshire (in Bibl. 
Bodl.—Arch, Cant, F. 119, f. 147; referred to in Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,” vol, ii. p. 804), contains an entry, written between the years 1281 and 
1303, stating that a certain benefactor to that priory, which was founded between 
the years 1147 and 1167, was a follower of William the Conqueror, in 1066! 
Thus, within the short period of at most 156 (and possibly only 114) years, an 


error is committed of nearly another hundred years. Yet there is every reasom a 


for believing this error to have been unintentional on the part of the ignorant 
monks, with whom it originated. See “ Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica,” 
vol, iv. (1837) p. 337, et seq. 


While correcting the foregoing pages for the press, I have seen the Catalogue of 
Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, (“Calend. Codicum MSS, Orient. Mus, 
Brit. pars. iii.””) which has just been placed in the reading-room there. Of these 
manuscripts, Codex XLV. contains “ The Life of St. Tekla Haimanot;” the Postscript 
to which affords a striking confirmation of the opinions expressed above on the sub- 
ject of that celebrated personage. It is thus translated by Dr. A. Dillmann, the learned 
author of the Catalogue:—“ Jubente Abbate Petro, qui in sede Patris nostri Técla 
Haimanoti collocutus, purpura justitia ejus amictus, sagitta amoris ejus ictus est, 
misimus hune librum, ut in perpetuum maneret. Anno Judicii 6542, anno 1026 a 
nativitate Marie, a nativitate filii fabri 1042, a conversione Aithiopiw 697, anno 
Martyrum Antiochia 754, fidei Nicanw 714, cum epacte solis 3, lun@ 27, dies 
Johannis 6 est, Evangelista Matthei anno, tempore functionis Patris nostri Petri, 
decimo officii ejus anno, seriptio hujus libri finita est, beneplacito Dei, cujus regno 
debetur gloria et honor,” &c. On this Dr. Dillmann remarks :—* Hane subserip- 
tionem ab auctore primario derivandam, esse, probabile est. Definitiones temporis, 
in illa allate, in annum Christi 1042 plurime coincidant. Sed cum Chroniea 
AEthiopica ubique Icun-Amlak regem per Tecla Haimanotum in thronum evectum 
esse tradant, quod circa annum Christi 1268 factum est, sequitur, auctorum Vitw 
veram Tecla Haimanoti atatem aut ignoravisse aut dissimulavisse.” But, in reality, 
it is not to the writer of the life of this saint, but to the chroniclers themselves, that 
the blame attaches,—25th February, 1848. 
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member of the Society, it is not particularly my duty to criticise 
the manner in which its work is done; though, of course, | have. 
the right, which every one has, to express an opinion of a pub- 
lished book, especially one ushered into the world with so much 
promise, and such a frontispiece of patronage. I do not, how- 
ever, know that I should have exercised this right, or thought 
myself called upon to trouble you with any remarks on the 
volume, but for a statement which the editor has thought fit to 
make in his preface. He says, “ The documents, contained in 
the edition of a.p. 1694 have also been verified, as far as it has 
been possible, and more correct references added, wherever it 
appeared needful.”—p. viii. 

Of course, I do not pretend to say what it might be possible 
or impossible for the editor to do; but it is certain that among 
the documents contained in the edition of a.p. 1694, many of 
the most important and interesting are those which Strype ob- 
tained from Archbishop Cranmer’s own Register. Indeed it 
must be obvious to every one possessing the least knowledge of 
the subject, that in editing Strype’s Life of Cranmer that Re- 
gister was before, and above, all other sources of information to 
be consulted—and this, not only because Strype makes so many 
extracts from it, and references to it, but because the documents 
and matters of history which he derived from it form the most 
important and best authenticated part of his work. In fact, the 
Memorials, deprived of what they owe to the Register, would 
be lamentably diminished in bulk, and still more in value; 
and to edit them without reference to that volume is like omitting 
the part of Hamlet, a thing not to be excused unless it has 
been done “ by particular desire” of the patrons, vice-patrons, 
council, and subscribers. Add to this the notorious laxity and 
maccuracy with which Strype made his extracts, and it will be 
obvious that the revision and verification of those parts of the 
pe were among the most important and obvious duties of an 
editor. 

_It is equally certain that the editor has done nothing of the 
kind; and indeed it is but justice to him to say so; for to have 
looked at the Register, and then to have printed what he has, 
would imply a degree of stupidity or malice which would be 
sagen incredible. It is clear that he has not done it, and 

€ says it was not possible to do it. He will perhaps be 
able to explain to the satisfaction of the council, and they to 
the satisfaction of the patrons and subscribers, wherein the im- 
possibility lay; and some of them, perhaps, even after his ex- 
planation, may be apt to think that so long as such an impos- 
sibility existed (how long soever that might be) it would have 
been better to keep back the volume. 

Further, it is no less true, (and it is more particularly to my 
purpose to state,) that whatever might be the impossibility which 
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prevented the editor from verifying the documents derived from 
Cranmer’s Register, it did not originate with those who had 
the power of giving or withholding access to it. As to that, 
since the Archiepiscopal Registers have been in my custody, it 
has never been impossible, or even difficult, for any man em- 
ployed in literary work to consult, collate, or copy, or, in fact, 
do what he pleased with the Registers, short of injuring or re- 
moving them. I feel that I have a right to say this, as it regards 
myself; and that I am bound in duty to say it with reference to 
the learned and liberal Primate whom I had the honour to serve. 
From the day that I entered on my office, I never had a doubt 
—indeed all such general or particular instructions as I then, 
or afterwards from time to time, received, confirmed my belief 
—that in making the Library at Lambeth known, accessible, and 
useful, to men of letters, and rendering to them such assistance 
as might be in my power, I was fulfilling the particular duty 
which I was placed there to perform. I am desirous to have it 
fully understood that the impossibility, whatever it was, did not 
originate in any impediment offered at Lambeth; and that, to 
the best of my knowledge, no application was ever made for 
access to the Register on account of this publication. 

Having said this, Iam not anxious to occupy your pages 
with any lengthened discussion of a point which must be so 
obvious to all who are likely to feel any interest about it; at 
the same time, as I have reason to know that comparatively few 
persons do read the Registers, I shall be glad (if you can afford 
me the space) to add a few words by way of showing to those 
who are not acquainted with Strype’s loose, inaccurate, mode 
of copying, and his great liability to mistake, that I am ngt , 
cavilling at mere trifles, but that a really og St part of an 
editor’s duty has been omitted. Of course, having never done 
or undertaken to do any such thing as to collate this particular 
work of Strype with the Register, I am not prepared to say 
what the result of a full collation might be, but a few specimens, 
which I had marked at different times in my own copy of the 
Oxford edition before I saw this reprint, and a few which I have 
cursorily gathered since, will suffice for our present Purposes. 

If you look at the very beginning of the period at which the 
Register takes up the history, (p. 38 of the new volume,) you 
will find that Cranmer’s consecration was “ushered in with 
abundance of bulls, some dated in February and some in March, 
from Pope Clement, to the number of eleven: as may be seen 
at length in the beginning of this Archbishop’s Register.” Strype 
then, having described four of them, mentions “ Another, to the 
city and diocese of Canterbury. [An odd address, which would, 
perhaps, have put some editors upon looking at the book, when 
it would have been found that the bull was more rationally 
directed to the clergy of the city and diocese; it stands out even 
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on the margin, ‘ Bulla Clero Civitatis et Dioc. Cant.’] Another, 
to the chapter of the said church. Another, to the vassals of the 
church: that is, to all such as held lands of it. Another, to the 
people of the city. Another, wherewith the pall was sent to the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London. Another, of 
the destination of the pall,” &c. Who does not see that, after 
mentioning eleven bulls, Strype particularizes only ten? Would 
it not have been worth while to look, whether it was that he had 
miscounted them, or that, when he came to particulars, he had 
overlooked one? The latter is the case. He has not noticed 
one of the longest and most important, (a bull addressed by the — 
Pope to Cranmer himself;) and that which he calls the fourth is, 
in fact, the fifth. 

But though, of course, one would be inclined to inquire what 
the Pope said to Cranmer, were it only to ascertain whether 
his Holiness said to him neither more nor less than he said 
to other people in the same circumstances, yet it is still more 
important to know what Cranmer said to the Pope. His oath 
and protestation, when he was consecrated, are among the most 
remarkable facts, not only in his life, but in the history of the 
Church of England. It is desirable to know whether the “ oath 
to the Pope,” which Strype “reposited in the Appendix” of his 
work, is a full and true copy. You shall judge for yourself; at 
least, so far as you can trust my transcripts from the new edition 
and the document as it stands in the Register:— 


New Edition. 
Ego Thomas 


electus Cantuariensis ab hac hora ut 
antea fidelis et obediens ero B. Petro 


Cranmer’s Register. 


In dei nomine amen Ego Thomas 


archicpiscopus 


electus Cantuarien ab hac hora in antea 


fidelis et obediens ero beato Petro sanc- 
ct 

sancte apostolice Romane ecclesia et teque Apostolice Romane ecclesie ac Do- 

Domino meo D. Clementi 


mino nostro Domino Clementi pape 
VII. suisque successoribus canonice 


vii 


septimo suisque Successoribus canonice 


intrautibus Non ero in consilio aut con- intrantibus Non ero 4 consilio aut con- 


sensu vel facto ut vitam perdant vel mem- 


sensu vel facto ut vitam perdant aulmem- 
brum seu capiantur mala captione 


mala captione 
brum seu capiantur, [aut in eos manus 
violenter quomodolibet ingerantur vel 


injurie alique inferantur quovis quesito] 


Consiliam vero quod mihi cre- 
dituri sunt per se aut nuncios 
ad eorum damnum me sciente nemini 
pandam Papatum Rowrtnum et regalia 
8. Petri adjator eis ero ad retinendum et 


colore Consilium vero quod mihi cre- 


dituri sunt per se aut nuncios seu literas 
ad eorum dampnum me sciente nemini 
pandam Papatum Romanum et Regalia 


sancti Petri adjutor [eis] ero ad reti- 
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defendendum salvo meo ordine contra om- 
nem hominem Legatum sedis apostolice 
in eundo et redeundo honorifice tractabo 
et in suis necessitatibus adjuvabo ; 


Vocatus ad synodum veniam 
nisi preepeditus fuero canonica preepedi- 
tione. A postolorum limina Romanacuria 
existente citra Alpes singulis annis ultra 
vero montes singulis bienniis visitabo aut 
per me aut per meum nuntium nisi apos- 
tolica absolvat licentia Possessiones vero 
ad mensam mei archiepiscopalus per- 
tinentes non vendam neque donabo neque 
impignerabo neque de novo infudabo 
vel aliquo modo alienabo 


inconsulto Ro- 
mano Pontifice. Sic me Deus adjuvet et 
hee sancta Dei Evangelia 


329 
nend, et defendend.. contra omuem 
hominem Legatum Apostolice sedis in 
eundo et redeundo honorifice tractabo 
et in suis necessitatibus adjuvabo 
[Jura honores privilegia et auctoritatem 
Romane ecclesie Domini nostri pape et 
successorum predictorum conservare et 
defendere augere et promovere curabo. 
Nec ere. in consilio vel tractatu in quibus 
contra ipsum Dominum nostrum vel ean- 
dem Rowanam ecclesiam aliqua sinistra 
vel prejudicialia personarum Juris ho- 
noris status et potestatis eorum machi- 
nentur et si talia a quibuscunque pro- 
curari novero vel tractari impediam hoc 
pro posse et quantocius potero commode 
significabo eidem Domino nostro velalteri 
per quem ad ipsius noticiam pervenire 
possit Regulassanctorum patrum decreta 
ordinationes sententias disposiciones re- 
servaciones provisiones et mandata Apos- 
tolica totis viribus observabo et faciam 
ab aliis observari Hereticos, Scismaticos 
et Rebelles Domino nostro et BUCCESSO~ 
ribus predictis pro posse persequar et 
impugnabo] vocatus ad Sinodum veniam 
nisi prepeditus fuero canonica prepedi- 
cione Apostolorum limina Roman. Curia 
existen. citra 


singulis anvis ultra 
vero montes singulis bienniis visitabo 
aut per me aut [per] meum nuncium 
sessiones vero ad mensam meam per- 
tinen. non vendam neque donabo nec 
impignorabo neque de novo infeudabo 
vel aliquo modo alienabo [eciam cum con- 
sensu capituli ecclesie mee] inconsulto Ro- 
mano Pontifice sic me deus adjuvet et 
he? sancta dei evangelia. 5, 
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It is not worth while to enter into details respecting this sin- 
gular specimen of mutilated extract. It is sufficient to say that 
Strype has (of course, unintentionally and unconsciously) con- 
fused and mixed together two oaths—one which Cranmer took 
before his consecration (that one which Strype professes to 
give) with another which he took after his consecration, on re- 
ceiving the pall.* 

Again, at p. 197 of this new edition, we read— 


“In the Register is also recorded Boner’s oath of fidelity to the 
King against the Bishop of Rome: which I will add here, that men 
may see with what little affection to the pope this man was let into 
the bishopric, which he afterwards made so much use of for him and 
his usurpations: though thereby he stands upon record for ever for 

rjury. But the oath was this: 

“Ye shall never consent nor agree that the Bishop of Rome shall 
practise, exercise, or have any manner of authority, jurisdiction, or 
power, within this realm, or any other the Kings dominions, but that 
ye shall resist the same at all times to the uttermost of your power: 
and that from henceforth ye shall accept, repute, and take the Kings 
Majesty to be the only supreme head in earth of the church of 


England, &c. So help you God, and all saints, and the Holy Evan- 
gelists,’ ” 


Surely all the considerate readers of Strype must have held 
one or other of two opinions—either that Bonner was very silly 
to take an oath with an “ &c.” which placed as it was, might, of 
course, include the church of Rome and the hierarchy of heaven; 
or else, that by that compendious “ &c.” the transcriber had 
(almost unwarrantably in such a case) saved himself the trouble 
of writing a few merely formal or technical words. Except those 
who held this trifling qualification, what reader would doubt 
that he had the oath, and the whole oath, before him? What is 


the truth? Simply that the “ &c.” stands for all which here 
follows :— 


“and that to your cunnynge wytte and vttermoste of your powers 
withoute gyle fraude or other vndewe meane ye shall observe keape 


* It may, however, be proper to explain, that the oath in the right hand column 
being read through without attending to italics, interlineations, or brackets, exhibits 
the preconsecration oath as it stands in the Register. Read with the omission of 
what is between brackets, and the substitution of the interlined words for those in 
italics beneath them, it is the postconsecration oath. By this the reader will see 
that while professing to give one oath, Strype has much more nearly given the other, 
though enough of both is retained to prevent our getting from him a correct copy 
of either. I do not know that I should have thought it worth while thus to reprint 
these oaths if I had been aware when I sent them to the press that both were to be 
found in Jenkyns’s Remains of Cra»mer, Appendix No. I., Vol. IV., p. 247. They 
are very correctly re-printed ; and, indeed, on a cursory collation, I only observe 
one or two words wh.ch.fequire correction: capitalis, near the end of the first oath, 
(p. 249, line 3 from bottom,) should be Capituli, and in, in the second oath, (p. 249, 
line 10,) should be de, It is strange if the Editor, who repeatedly quotes “ Jenkyns’s 
Remains,” did not see these documents in the work; and stranger still if he did. 
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meyntayne and defende the hoole effectes and contents of all and syn- 
gular actes and statutes made and to be made within this realme in 
derogatyon extyrpacyon and extinguyshemente of the busshope of 
rome and his auctoryte and all other acts and statutes made and to 
be made in reformatyon and corroboratyon of the Kyngs power of 
supreme hedde in earthe of the churche of Englande And this ye shall 
doo agaynste all manner of persons of what estate dignitie degree or 
condycyon they be and in no wise do nor attempte nor to your powers 
suffer to be doon or attempted feng or indyrectly any thinge or 
thinges pryuily or apertly to the lette hynderaunce damage or dero- 
gacyon thereof or of any parte thereof by any manner of meanes or 
for any manner of pretence and in case any othe be made or hath 
been made by you to any persons or person in mayntenance or fauor 
of the busshope of rome or his autorytye jurysdictyon or power ye re- 
pute the same as vayne and adnichillate. So helpe you God, all 
saynctes, and the holy evangelistes.""— Reg. 260, b. 


But there is another matter in this same page 197, which 
must be noticed, not so much because it is a specimen of the 
lax manner in which Strype’s extracts are too often given, but 
because it contains a very fearful ground for suspicion that the 
editor has taken the liberty of making conjectural emendations 
of Strype’s text. We are told, that in this case of Bonner the 
Prior and Chapter of Canterbury set up an ancient privilege, 
which required that all consecrations of suffragans to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should be performed in their church ; but 
that they gave a letter of licence, as they do at this day, for con- 
secration elsewhere, in which the following words occurred :— 
“quod quilibet suffraganeus ecclesia metropolitice Christi 
Cantuar’ memorate in ecclesia vestra metropolit’ Cantufr’ 
non alibi partialiter consecrari et benedici debeat,” &c., 

This “ partialiter,” coming out at such a time of excitement 
and inquiry about everything respecting consecrations, may mis- 
lead some readers, who will perhaps imagine, on the authority 
of so ancient a document, printed under the auspices of so 
many prelates, that a bishop may be partly consecrated, as, in 
the phrase of the vulgar, a child is “ half-baptized.” Other 
scholars of equal learning and ingenuity may imagine that 
partialiter is the opposite of impartialiter, and claim the sanction 
of antiquity for the notion that consecration should be a party 
business. But be this as it may, Strype is not answerable ; for in 
his edition of 1694, and indeed in the Oxford one of 1840, 
the word is printed “pntialiter.”. Why, indeed, instead of 
copying it as it stood, presentia/r, or writing at full length, pre- 
sentialiter, he should have chosen thus further to contract the 
word, I do not know. For its metamorphosis into its present form, 
it is, 1 presume, indebted to the editor of the new edition. But 
I will give the passage as it stands in the Register, because it 
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exhibits, in a very small space, a remarkable specimen of the 
unaccountable difference which often exists between copies and 
originals; and which, where there is no suspicion of ill intention, 
renders subsequent collation so absolutely necessary. This, to 
be sure, is always requisite through the common infirmity of 
human nature, which renders us all liable to mistakes and errors ; 
but I now speak of unaccountable transformations, which look 
as if the copyist had taken up a handful of loose words and 

layed with them, and tumbled them about, till some were » 
He. a some lost, and at length the whole thrown down in an 
order quite different from that in which he found them; and 
not only so, but intermixed with words, and bits of words, 
which they had nothing to do with till they came into his hands. 
It is really a question which has often puzzled me, and of which 
I should like to see some solution. I cannot imagine, for in- 
stance, how Strype could make what I have just given (for, ex- 
cept the partialiter, there is no injustice done to him) out of the 
following words: quod quilibet suffragancus ecclesie vestre 
Cantuarieh memorate in eadem vestra ecclesia metropolitica 
Cantuariefi et non alibi presentialr consecrari et benedici con- 
suevit et deberet.” How could a person professing only to 
copy & few lines very legibly written make so many variations? 
—where did he get metropolitice Christi?—why did he leave out 
eadem ?—above all, how came he to omit consuevit, when the sub- 
ject matter was an “old pretended privilege”? Surely if it is 
not possible to collate the transcripts of such copyists with 
their originals, it would be as well to let them alone. 

But there is another part of Strype’s work, which, if not equally, 
or so obviously, interesting to some readers of ecclesiastical 
history, ought to be revised; and as it is derived entirely from 
the Register, it is only by reference to that record that it can be 
corrected. I mean the accounts which he gives of the con- 
secrations of bishops. Even those who consider the informa- 
tion as unimportant and worthless, will, I think, acknowledge 
that if such things are recorded at all, they should be stated 
accurately, 

Why should people, for instance, pay their money for a new 
edition of the mis-statement that Nicholas Shaxton was con- 
secrated Bishop of Sarum, “by our Archbishop, John Bishop of 
Lincoln and Christopher Sidoniensis assisting,” (p. 78,) when 
the Register which it professes to follow says, John Bishop of 
London, and Thomas Sidoniensis?—fo. 172. b. 

I need scarcely gay that among the evils produced by such 
careless extracts, one is, that when compared with historical 
facts which are notorious from other authorities, they naturally 
lead to an impression that our ecclesiastical records are not 
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merely imperfect, but erroneous, and not to be depended on. 
Take a few specimens, which have occurred in a very cursory 
inspection, and to which I have no doubt a great many more 
might be added. 

“June. William Rugg, a monk, was consecrated Bishop of 
Norwich. This is omitted also, if 1 mistake not, in the Register,” 
(p. 105.) But Strype did mistake; and so did the editor of the 
new edition, when he put a note upon it, in these words:— 
“f* William Rugge alias Repps 8S. T. P. was elected May 31, 
1536, confirmed June 28, consecrated July 2. (Wharton.)’ Id. 
p. 211. Godwin’s Cat. of the Bishops of England, p. 354. ed. 
Lond. 1601.]” If, instead of adopting and perpetuating the 
mistakes of others, he had gone to the Register, fo. 212 b., he 
would have found the record that this Bishop of Norwich was 
consecrated by the Archbishop, assisted by John Bishop of 
Exeter, and John Bishop of Bath and Wells, on Sunday, June 
llth, 1536. 

Of Lewis Thomas, suffragan Bishop of Salop, we read—“ the 
assistant bishops at this consecration [are] not mentioned in the 
Register,” p. 135. There is really something too ridiculous in 
this formal and delicate attention to Strype’s phraseology, 
while the false statement is reprinted without correction. The 
fact is, that the assistant bishops are distinctly stated to have 
been John Bishop of Rochester, and Robert Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

At p. 139, we read that “ Dec™ the 9th John Hodgkin, pro- 
fessor of divinity, was consecrated at the same time, and by the” 
same bishops, as above; but to what see is not mentioned.” Strype, 
however, in default of authority, gives us an opinion; and tells 
us, “ Hodgkin, if I mistake not, was consecrated suffragan of 
Bedford,” &c. This time he did not mistake. ‘The wonder is 
that he should have been in any doubt, and it can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing (what many other things in his writings 
may lead us to believe) that, having made his extracts, he often 
laid them by, until he had in a great degree forgotten what they 
were about, and whether they were extracts, abstracts, or full 
copies. It may be that, looking at his note long after it was 
made, he took it for granted that if the name had been in the 
Register it would have been copied, and therefore he ventured 
to say that it was omitted. How else can we account for his 
doing so, when in the Register the See of Bedford is expressly 
mentioned over and over again—that is, in both the text and 
margin of the Letters Patent, and of the Acta consecrationis, 
and of the Litere testimoniales? (fo. 204.) It is remarkable that 
when (p. 227) this suffragan Bishop of Bedford is incidentally 
mentioned, there is no note in the new edition to give any in- 
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formation respecting him. By some mismanagement, the notes 
are so misplaced as to inform the reader that “ Thomas Bishop 
of Westminster” was named “ Nicholas Heath,” and “ John 
Suffragan of Bedford” was “Thomas Thirlby.” 

“ March 24, Henry Holbeach, Prior of the cathedral church 
of Wigorn,” was “ consecrated in the Bishop of London's chapel, 
in the said bishop’s house, situate in Lambeth Marsh,” p. 140. 
The Register assigns the house to the Bishop of Rochester. 
fo. 215, 

“ Robert Bishop of St. Asaph recommended to the king” two 
persons to be suffragans “ within the diocese [province, rather] 
of Canterbury, mentioning no particular see.” I[t is true that 
the bishop did not dictate to the king; but his majesty, in his 
letters patent, immediately named Shaftesbury, and Strype 
himself records the consecration of one of the persons recom- 
mended to that see. As to the correction between brackets, 
which has been handed down from the original edition, it must 
be observed that the Register does not say “ diocese,” but has 
“ province” as plain as it can be. (fo. 233.) It may be noticed, 
in confirmation of what I have before suggested, that here Strype 
probably found what he thought a wrong word in an extract 
made long before, and instead of going to the original source 
(which for him, perhaps, might not then be possible) he placed 
a conjectural emendation between brackets; but should that 
have remained in every reprint for a century and a half, without 
anybody’s looking to see whether the Register really contained 
so gross a blunder? 

“ December the 29th, Thomas Thirlby consecrated the first 
Bishop of Westminster in St. Saviour’s Chapel, near the sepul- 
chre of Henry VIII.” p. 205. The date should be the 19th; 
and need I add that the sepulchre was not that of the Henry 
who was alive and reigning in 1540? The Register says at full 
length, “ contigua sepulchro bone memorie dni henrici septimi 
olim regis Anglie.” This absurd error is also to be found in 
the original edition of 1694, and in the Oxford reprints of 1812 
and 1840. It must have had narrow escapes. 

“ John Chambre was consecrated first Bishop of Peterborough 
. . » » by John Bishop of Lincoln, Thomas Bishop of Ely, and 
William Bishop of Norwich, by commission from the Archbishop,” 
p- 217. This is a mistake. These three prelates were indeed 
the commissioners, but only one of them (the Bishop of Ely) 
acted, and he was assisted by two other bishops, whom Strype 


does not mention-at all—Robert Bishop of Down, and Thomas 
Filiden.* f. 270. b. 


_* This title I know not how to translate. The oth : : : 
to Ireland, ove is led to think of Elphin. 
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Bishops Bonner and Hethe, we are told, were consecrated 
“in a chapel in St. Paul’s on the north side of the nave.” p. 204. 
The Register, on the contrary, states that the chapel was situ- 
ated within the palace of the Bishop of London, though near 
the north side of the nave of St. Paul’s.* 

Again, p. 309, we are told, “ Anthony Kitchin, alias Dunstan, 
D.D. was elected and confirmed Bishop of Landaff, May 2. 
The Archbishop sent his commissional letters, dated the same 
day, to Thomas Bishop of Westminster, for his consecration; 
but the consecration is not entered in the Register.” How could 
Strype write thus, when Anthony Huse, the Registrar, expressly 
declares that he saw it done with his own eyes at Westminster, 
in the presence of many witnesses, whom he names “ et multis 
aliis tam clericis quam laicis in numero copioso,” by the said 
Bishop of Westminster, assisted by the suffragan Bishops of 
Sidon and Salop? fo. 310. b. . 

One more specimen from the Register, and perhaps I shall 
have occupied nearly as much space as you can at present give 
to the subject ; and I wish to add a few words on another point 
connected with it ;—but it is too important to be passed over, 
because it leads to a suspicion that even the authorities to which 
we are directed at the foot of the pages, by the editor of the new 
edition himself, have been very carelessly, if at all, collated. 
At p. 138, we read that “the archbishop, according to the direc- 
tion of the act for suffragan bishops, nominated to the king two 
persons, out of which he might elect a suffragan for Dover,” .. . 
“the bishop’s letter to the king, desiring him to appoint Hinf a 
suffragan out of those two above named, and the archbishop’s 
commissional letters to suffragan Ungworth,t may be seen in 
the Appendix.” A marginal note refers us to these documents 
as No. XXI. and No. XXII. Turning to these documents (at 
p. 396), we find a note on the title of the first, “See Wilkin’s 
Concilia, vol. iii. p. 828,” and on the second, “ See Wilkin’s 
Concilia, vol. iii. p. 828.” It would have been worth while 
(especially in a document passing just at that time, between 
such parties as the archbishop and the king) to have looked at 
the Register and corrected (in line four of the first document), 
“ Supremo ecclesia Anglican capiti,” into “supremo ecclesie 
Anglicane sub Christo capiti.” It may be an omission of only: 


* In quodam sacello inferiori inxta septentrionalem partem navis ecclesie cathe- 
dralis diui Pauli London. infra pallatium piscopi Londoniensis notorie situato splen- 
dide ornato et cultui divino obeundo preparato.”—fo, 259. a. b. 

t I do not know why the editor has changed the name of Bishop Yngworth to 
Ungworth in all the five places where it occurs in this and the following pase; in 
contradiction of Strype, the Register, and, I believe, of everybody else. rtainly 
in contradiction of himself—that is, of Cranmer’s letter, in which the prelate was 
originally named, as he has given it in his Appendix, No. XXL, p. 397. 
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two words ; but such words should not be omitted. And ifhe had 
looked, the editor might have altered eorum into eorundem (line 
-17,) and have made such a phrase as “ intuitu charitatis pune- 
tare” (line 23) less barbarous and unintelligible. How could 
such nonsense be set down by Strype, with the Register be- 
fore him? He should at least have been consistent; and when 
he asked the king punctare somebody, he should have repre- 
sented the person operated on by the king as punctatum, not 
presentatum. Liable as he was to mistake in ah <p contracted 
words, it is strange that when he rightly took pntatum, in one 
line, to mean presentatum, it did not occur to him that pntare, 
which stood just over it in the preceding line, meant presentare. 
This is odd on the mere sight of the thing, to say nothing about 
its sense or meaning. And in the second document, it would 
have been quite worth while to have corrected the unmeaning 
words (line 18), “a divinorum celebratione ultime suspendend,” 
by substituting legitime. The transcriber, it appears, did not 
know what to make of /time, and thought that the best way to 
make something of it, was to prefix anw. But it is not for 
any, or all, of these things that I notice these documents, but 
because there is one thing in the first one, which looks as if the 
editor (not only did not see the Register, for that he asserts was 
not possible, but that he) did not see, as carefully as he should 
have done, that copy of the documents which he tells his readers 
to “see” in Wilkins’s Concilia. In this new edition of the first 
of these documents, (as, also, in other copies of it,) we find 
Cranmer requesting the king (not, indeed, as I have said, pune- 
tare, but) presentare one of the two persons named to him (the 
archbishop), that he might consecrate him—* quatenus ipsum 
.+.+. consecrem et benedicam, ceteraque faciam et exequar in 
ea parte, que ad effectum meum archiepiscopale spectaverint.” 
It is true that the word in the Register looks as if it began with 
an e, though then it would be very hard to make it into effectum, 
even supposing that would make sense, or agree with archiepis- 
copale. But whoever does “ see Wilkins’s Concilia,” and reads 
the document as it stands there, will, I doubt not, adopt my 
learned predecessor’s emendation, and read officium. 

This may be enough to show that the Register to which 
Strype was so deeply indebted should have been carefully col- 
lated ; especially as you will be aware that in collecting the 
proofs which are here adduced, I have been guided very princi- 
wad by the facility of finding what was wanted in the Register. 

e editor ci th€ new edition tells us that there have been more 
correct references added, wherever it appeared necessary.” But 
not having thought it necessary to look at the Register himself, 
it is very seldom, and only accidentally when the work has been 
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done for him by others, that any more specific reference is 
added to that which Strype usually made to “ Cran. Reg.” In 
an enormous volume, containing between eight and nine hundred 
ages of closely written manuscript, it would take some little time 
and trouble to find many things which an editor should collate, 
and in the present case it was sufficient for my purpose (per- 
haps enough for your patience) to take what came first to hand. 
What has been done with respect to collating other manu- 
scripts, Iam of course unable to say; but I must add a few 
words respecting the manner in which some printed books of 
Archbishop Cranmer’s period have been dealt with by both the 
author and the editor. Considering the nature, importance, and 
interest of the works, it is impossible to understand how they 
could print and reprint such nonsense. 
In the first place, speaking of the year 1536, Strype says, 
“Tn this year, then, came forth two remarkable books ; whereof 
both the King, and the Archbishop and bishops, might be said 


_ to be joint composers ; inasmuch as they seemed to be devised 


by the Archbishop, and some of the bishops, and then revised, 
noted, corrected, and enlarged by the King.”* Surely of a book 
ushered in by such a preface, we might expect to have at least 
the title given correctly; especially where there is a show of 
giving that title formally distinguished by italics. Strype pro- 
ceeds—“ The one of these was the book of articles of religion, — 
mentioned before. This book bore this title, Articles devised by 
the King’s highness to stable Christian quietness and unity among 
the people, §c.” I very much doubt whether any book ever*a;# 
wellin under this title. Certainly the title-page of the copy 
now before me runs—* Articles devised by the Kynges Highnes 
Maiestie, to stablyshe christen quietnes and ynitie amonge vs,” &c. 

Secondly, as to another remarkable book, Strype says, “ At 
length this book came forth, printed by Barthelet, in the year 
1537, and was commonly ¢alled ‘ The Bishops’ Book,’ because 
the bishops were the composers of it. It was intituled, ‘ The 
Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian Man, and consisted 
of a declaration of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Ave Mary, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Seven Sacra- 
ments.”t The copy before me is intituled, “ The Institution of 
a christen man conteynynge the exposytion or Interpretation of 
the commune Crede, of the seuen Sacramentes, of the .x. com- 
mandementes, and of the Paternoster, and the Aue Maria, Jus- 
tyfication & Purgatory.” Where did Strype get the “ godly 


and pious” title which he has printed with the formality. of 
italics ? 


* New Edition, p. 91. | t New Edition, p. 111. 
Vou. XXXIII.—March, 1848. 2A 
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Thirdly, referring to the “ Institution” just mentioned, Strype 
says, “ this book came forth again two years after-—viz., 1540 
(unless my manuscript mistake this year for 1543)”—which, of 
course, it did, or else Strype mistook his manuscript, but which- 
ever way it was, the new editor prints it without notice, for what 
does it matter whether it was printed in one year or the other, 
or even whether it really was “this book” or another? but Strype 
proceeds—“ very much enlarged, and reduced into another 
form, and bearing another name, “A necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition of any Christian Man.”* Even in this the title is 
not given correctly, for it is “ A necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christen man,” &c.; but this is a trifle compared 
with the absurdity of representing it as a reprint or republica- 
tion of the “ Institution.” It may be worth while to add, that 
the year after the publication of this “ Necessary Doctrine” there 
came out a Latin translation of it, which was intituled “ Pia et 
Catholica Christiani Hominis Jnstitutio.” It was probably through 
some confusion with this title that Strype got the “godly and 
pious” title which he has appropriated to the “ Institution.” + 

I make no apology to you, Sir,—whatever may be due to 
your readers, if you print it—for this long, hasty, and, at the 
same time, very imperfect expression of my amazement on 
seeing this volume. You and my other friends have heard me, 
many years before this Society existed, deeply regretting the 
numerous errors and mistakes which disfigure the volumes of 


; * New Edition, Jd. 

t This may perhaps be a fit occasion for suggesting how desirable it is, that in 
any new edition of the works of Strype, those which may be called parallel pas- 
sages, should be referred to from each other. Owing to the nature of the subjects, 
the same facts presented themselves repeatedly, and the accounts vary so often and 
so much, owing to the author's writing at different times, and with more or less 
information, that most editors would feel it to be a positive duty, or at least a very 
acceptable act of courtesy, to tell the reader what to believe. As to the present 
case, by the time that Strype published his Ecclesiastical Memorials, (I believe 
about twenty-seven years after his Memorials of Cranmer,) he had gained more 
information respecting the /nstitution and the Necessary Doctrine. Still, indeed, he 
speaks of them as the same book, and represents one as only a new edition of the 
other. Under the year 1537, he says, “The famous book called The Institution of 
a Christian Man came out this year,” (Vol. I. P. i. p. 485, 8vo ed.) And under 
the year 1543, (for he had by this time got better information than the MS. which, 
as we have seen, had misled him as to the publication in 1540—an error which is 
left unnoticed, to puzzle the readers of the new edition), he tells us that the Convo- 
cation “were, concerned, as it seems engaged in a diligent review of a former 
good book, called The Institution of a Christian Man,” Ibid. p. 583. “ This,” as 
he farther states, “produced a second edition enlarged of the Institution, and was 
ealled, A Necesscry Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man,” Ibid. p. 584. 
Yet, after all this, ie quietly says, “1 must observe that this book, the Erudition, 
was so changed *.1d Mersd and enlarged, and thereby becoming so different from the 
Institution of @ Christian Man, that ‘it may seem to be another book, rather than a 
new edition of the former: as will appear by and by,” Jbid. p. 588. Certainly it 
was another, and a very different, book; and it is exceedingly injurious to truth, 
and destructive of all right understanding, thus to confound things which differ. 
(OF course, a very superficial and carsory glance might lead a person unacquainted 
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that writer, whose works are, of all others, the most indispen- 
sable to the English churchman who would understand the his- 
tory of his own church. You know that I used to talk (scarcely 
half in jest) of Strype Scholarships and Strype Examinations 
in our Colleges, as among the best means for preventing young 
men who were candidates for orders from ignorantly committing 
themselves, to their own discredit, and the increased disunion 
and unhappiness of the church. You know that to Oxford men, 
wherever i could take the liberty, (and even where it was a 
liberty,) I openly and urgently expressed my hope that that 


with the books and their subject, to suppose them identical ; oe as one equally 
ignorant of the scriptures, after running his eye over the head-lines, and seeing the 
words Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Acts, &c., might take it for granted, from the 
mere dates of the volumes, that Doddridge’s Exposition was a new edition of 
Whitby’s. And having once made the blunder, he might talk for ever of Dod- 
dridge’s edition of Whitby, and assign to one writer all the opinions and interpreta- 
tions of the other, In some respects, indeed, the books in question had greater 
variations, as we see when, on the next page, Strype comes to the “ by and by,” 
where he more particularly states the difference between them, though he ‘a 
already got back to the idea that the one was a “review” of the other. He says, 
“ By comparing this book [the Institution] with the Erudition, that was a review 
thereof by the King’s commission, and was published about six rom after, one may 
see what a good step the reformation of religion had made: for whereas in the former 
book, devotion to images, honouring of saints, and praying to them, masses for the 
dead, and various popish rites and ceremonies, were commended and confirmed ; 
in this book they spoke more dubiously and warily of, or rejected them. And as 
for purgatory, which made one great article in the former book at the end of it, it 
is in this quite left out. And this that follows is the good conclusion of it—viz. 

“Finally it is much necessary, that all such abuses as heretofore have been com- 

lices concerning this matter, be clearly put away,” &c. Some readers may think 

it rather poetical to talk of “abuses” having been “ complices ;” but thos¢ who” 
prefer truth to poetry, and verify the quotation, will find that the should 
run thus, the words here printed in italics having been omitted: “ Finally, it is much 
necessary, that all such abuses as heretofore have been brought in, by supporters and 
maintainers of the Papacy of Rome, and their complices concerning this matter,” &c. 
And after some further extract Strype proceeds—“ This Erudition also began with 
an excellent description of faith, ... . this description the former book hath 
not. ‘These are some of the differences between the two books, But yet one thing 
I must add concerning this last and best book; that the reading of the Holy Serip- 
tures is not permitted to the common people; and in that respect the other party 
had the advantage of those that favoured the Gospel.” Surely the identity of these 
two celebrated books is much the same as that of Sir John Cutler’s stockings. 

Having, however, said so much about the Necessary Doctrine, and the object 
being to show the propriety of verifying Strype’s extracts, let me add to the one 
which I have already given, two more specimens from his quotations from it. 

In King Henry's epistle prefixed to the book, which “ royal declaration” Strype 
truly observes “is well worthy our reading,” his Majesty is represented as writ- 
ing thus concerning the “seven worse spirits” which had been brought in to vex 
the church since it hhad been swept of hypocrisy and superstition ;—* we find entered 
into some of our people’s hearts in an inclination to sinister understanding scriptare, 
a arrogance, carnal liberty and contention used; be therefore constrained 
or the remedy of them in time,” &c. The latter part of this strange passage stands 
thus in the book;—* carnal liberty and contention: we be therefore constrained 
for the reformation,” &c., p. 585. How the word “ used” got in I do not know. 

Two pages farther on the King is represented as explaining to his subjects how 
necessary it was that their ministers should be “hable to give an account, as St. 
Paul saith, of that they profess.” It is hardly necessary to state that the King said 
“ St. Peter,” 587. 
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learned University would repair the injury which it had done to 
the church by its careless reprints—that when I met with Cam- 
bridge men, I tried to provoke them to jealousy, and urged them 
to claim, and do justice to, so meritorious a son of their a/ma mater 
—that to one publisher after another, I expressed the same de- 
sire for a new edition, while one after another told me the thing 
was impossible, that the Clarendon edition filled the market, 
and that till that was sold off (in other words, until hundreds or 
thousands of pounds had been levied, for the most part, on the 
studious and deserving part of the clergy) nothing could be done. 
Then arose a Society, under such patronage, that one would 
hardly know how to be grateful enough, that so many men of 
high rank, character, and learning, were coming to the rescue— 
it seemed an invincible armada—Oxford, and Cambridge, and 
Paternoster-row dared not peep or mutter—of course, we have 
waited in anxious expectation—and is the volume before us a 
specimen of the way in which their works are to be issued ? 
I am, &ce., 
S. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ST. JUSTIN MARTYR ON THE MILLENNIUM AND THE SECOND 
ADVENT. 


Rev. Sir,—I now come to the celebrated passage, parts of which 
have often been quoted in works on the prophecies which relate to the 
future. 

“And Trypho said, in reply to these things, ‘I remarked to you, 
Sir, that you are careful'to be secure in all points, interweaving [your 
observations] with the Scriptures. But tell me truly, do you confess 
that this place, Jerusalem, is to be built again, and do you expect that 
your people shall be gathered together, and shall enjoy happiness with 
Christ, together with the patriarchs and the prophets, and with those 
who were of our race, and also with those who were proselytes before 
your Christ came? or have you come to confess these things, in order 
that you may seem to have the advantage of us in these discussions ?’ 
Then I replied, {kam not such a wretch, O Trypho, as to speak at 
variance with what I think. -Accordingly, I confessed to you also be- 
fore, that I and many others hold this opinion, (as, also, you very well 
know,) that this will come to pass: and again I also signified to you 
that many of those Christians who are [not] of pure and devout sen- 
timents, do not acknowledge this. For] have shown to you that there 
are some who are called Christians, but who are in reality atheists and 
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impious heretics: because they teach what is altogether blasphemous 
and atheistical and foolish, But that you may know that I do not 
say this only in your presence, I will compose a treatise of all the dis- 
course that has p between us, as far as I am able; in which I 
will also write that 1 avow that which I avow to you. For I do not 
choose to follow men or human doctrines, but God, and the doctrines 
which are from him. For if you have conversed with some who are 
called Christians, and who do not confess this, but even have the rash- 
ness to blaspheme the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, who also say that there is no resurrection of the dead, 
but that at the moment of death their souls are received up into 
heaven, do not regard these as Christians: just as, if one should judge 
rightly, neither would he acknowledge the Sadducees or the similar 
heretical bodies of the Genistee, and the Meriste, and the Galileeans, 
and the Hellenians, and the Pharisees, Baptists, to be Jews ; (listen to 
me without offence, while I say all that I think ;) who yet are called 
Jews and children of Abraham, and confess God with their lips, as 
Giod himself has declared, but have their heart far from him. But I 
and whatsoever Christians are orthodox in all respects, know that there 
will be both a resurrection of the flesh and a thousand years in Jeru- 
salem, built and adorned and enlarged as the prophets Ezekiel and 
Isaiah and the others declare. For thus hath Isaiah said, concerning 
this period of a thousand years: ‘ For there shall be a new heaven 
and a new earth, and they shall not remember the former,” &c. [He 
here quotes the rest of Isaiah Ixv. to the end of the chapter, as having 
reference to the millennium, and then proceeds, ]— As to what is said 
in these words, (I observed,) for according to the days of the tree of 
life, shall be the days of my people; the works of their labours £ shall» 
be multiplied], we understand that he intimates a thousand years in 
a mystery, For as it was said to Adam, that in the day in which he 
should eat of the tree, in that he should die, we know that he did not 
complete a thousand years. And we understand that what is said, 
that the day of the Lord is as a thousand years, refers to this: since 
moreover, also, amongst us a certain man, whose name was John, one 
of the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation which was made to him, pro- 
phesied that those who have believed in our Christ shall pass a thou- - 
sand years in Jerusalem, and that after this the general, and (to be 
brief) the eternal resurrection of all together with one accord shall 
take place, and the judgment: which also our Lord declared ; that 
they shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, but shall be equal 
to the angels, being children of the God of the resurrection.”—(pp. 
306—308.) 

In my translation, I have taken the liberty to insert, in brackets, 
towards the beginning of Justin’s reply to Trypho, the negative which 
Mede (Book iii. p. 664) very justly observes, that both the immediate 
context and the subsequent observations imperatively require, and 
which may either have been lost by the carelessness of transcribers, or 
have been purposely withdrawn by those hostile to the doctrine here 
taught: since after the condemnation of it by Pope Damasus,* as 


* This seems to be an erroneous assertion, See Eruvin, p. 180, 
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Mede observes, many of the writers of the early fathers suffered muti- 

lation in this respect, as he says, is sufficiently clear in the case of the 
copies which we now have of Ireneeus, Victorinus, and Sulpitius 
Severus, 

As the very valuable volume of Essays, entitled Eruvin, is now un- 
fortunately out of print, such of your readers as have not access to it, 
and are interested in the subject before us, will, 1 doubt not, be glad 
to see the very conclusive arguments of its acute and learned author 
in respect to this suggestion made by Mede. They are therefore here 
transcribed :— 

“I acknowledge that when a controversialist proposes to insert a 
negative in a sentence, which, as it stands, is supposed to make directly 
against his prea he ought to be jealously watched; yet he may be 
right; and the more I have considered the matter, the more I have 
felt on emg that Mede was right; and chiefly on the following 

« 1, As the passage now stands, it affirms that there were “ many’ 
Christians of pure and pious sentiments, who did not hold the same 
view of the matter as that which Justin was maintaining. I do 
not pretend to say that there were, in fact, no such persons in the 
days of Justin; but it has some weight with me to consider, that if 
there were such persons, this is the only trace that I can find of their 
existence, As far as I know, no one (except such as were notoriously 
out of the pale of the church) had impugned the doctrine of the mil- 
lennium, as held by Justin, or taught any doctrine contrary to it. I 
have taken some pains to become acquainted with the opinions of the 
writers of those times; and I am not. aware of a single expression in 
the works of any Christian writer before, or for a century after, the 
time when Justin wrote, from which we could infer that he was not a 
millenarian. In fact, it is a very important question, and one that 
may fairly be pressed upon the opponents of Chiliasm : if these Chris- 
tians, of pure and pious sentiments, did not believe what Justin was 
professing, what did they believe ? 

“ The Chiliasts did not profess to hold their belief asa merely philo- 
sophical speculation ; but as a matter revealed in the Scriptures, They 
pointed out abundantly those of the Word of God on which they 
grounded their belief; and, if they were wrong, their error was, not 
that they found out some obscure meaning, or maintained some fan- 
ciful interpretation, but that they took the matter too literally. How, 
then, I repeat it, did these pure and pious Christians interpret these 

brought forward by the Chiliasts? They had the same Bible 
in their hands, and what did they make of these passages? If any 
reader should answer, “ they believed the doctrine of a spiritual mil- 
lennium, such as most Christians, indeed all, except a few enthusiasts, 
expect ithe preg€nt day ;” I will ask him to point out some trace of 
such an opinion having been formed by any person during a century 
before, or a century after, the time when Justin wrote. I believe he 
will find (as I have already stated), that those who did not believe 


in such a millennium es Justin expected, did not expect any millen- 
nium at all. 
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«2. As it now stands, the passage not only affirms that there were 
such pure and pious Christians, but also that Justin had already in- 
formed T'rypho of the fact. Yet where had he done so? No where 
that I can find. ' 

“3, Though I do not find that he had been saying anything of * pure 
and pious Christians,’ to which he can possibly be supposed to -refer, 
Justin had, in fact, just been telling Trypho of persons who professed 
an impure Christianity, and describing them in terms so much like 
those which he here employs, that 1 think there can be no doubt that 
in this place he spoke with reference to what he had then said. The 

is as follows :—~ 

“'T'rypho said, ‘I know that many of those who are said to confess 
Christ, and who are called Christians, eat of things offered to idols, 
and say that there is no harm in it.’ I replied, ‘ The existence of such 
men, professing to be Christians, and to confess the crucified Jesus as 
Lord and Christ, while they do not learn his doctrines, but those of 
the spirits of error, only serve to increase the faith and firmness of us 
who are the disciples of the true and pure doctrine (xaapac dwWacKxadiac) 
‘of Jesus Christ, in the hope which has been made known by him, For 

‘those things which he anticipated and predicted should be done in his 
name, we see fulfilled, as matters of fact, with our own eyes; for he 
said, ‘many shall come in my name, outwardly d in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ;’ and farther, 
‘there shall be divisions and heresies,’ and, ‘ beware of false pro- 
phets, who shall come unto you outwardly dressed in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ;’ and, ‘there shall 
arise many false Christs and false apostles, and they shall cause many 
of the faithful to err.’ ‘There are, therefore, and have been, my 
friends, many who, going forth in the name of Jesus, have taught that 
which is athetstical and blasphemous, both in doctrine and practice ; and 
they are distinguished among us by names derived from those who 
originated the doctrine or opinion by which they are characterized ; 
for some teach men in a different way to blaspheme the Creator of all 
things, and the Messiah predicted as coming from him, and the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, With these we have no communion, as 
knowing them to be atheistical, impious, unrighteous, and lawless; and 
that, instead of really worshipping Christ, they confess him only in | 
name, and that they call themselves Christians, as the Gentiles in- 
scribe the name of God upon the works of their hands, while they 
have fellowship with the wicked and atheistical in their rites. Some 
of these are called Marcionites, some Valentinians, some Basilidians, 
some Saturninians, and others by other titles; each deriving his name 
from the leader of his peculiar doctrine. In the same way (as I 
showed in the beginning of our conversation) as those who addict 
themselves to the study of philosophy, commonly bear the name of the 
founder of that system to which they have attached themselves.’ 

“I think the reader who fairly compares this passage with that alread 
quoted, will feel no doubt that this is the part of the conversation to whic 
Justin referred when he said, ‘I explained to you that there are those 
who are called Christians, but who are, in fact, athetstical and impious 
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heretics ’ and I see no reason why Justin should have alluded to his 
previous explanation respecting those heretics, if he did not mean that 
they were the persons who denied what he was maintaining. If the 
doctrine was one denied even by pure and pious Christians, why should 
he talk of its being denied by impious and atheistical heretics ? 

“4. As it stands, the passage is flatly contradictory of the statement 
which Justin proceeded, almost immediately, to make, Surely, if he, 
and all whom he considered perfectly orthodox, maintained the doctrine, 
he would hardly think of applying such an epithet as pure — that 
word as we see that he had done just before) to those who denied the 
doctrine. The cant of civil controversy had not reached such a height 
in his days. 

“5. The passage, as it stands, appears to me to be nonsense. ‘1 
stated,’ says Justin, ‘ that many who are Christians of pure and pious 
sentiments do not acknowledge this ; for I explained to you that there 
are those who are called Christians; but who are, in fact, atheistical 
and impious heretics.” What is the meaning of this, for ? 

“ On the whole, I cannot help thinking that the reader, who candidly 
considers the matter, will see reason to believe that, either carelessly, 
or by design, a negative has been omitted ; and that Justin meant to 
say, what was clearly his own opinion, and what, as far as we can 
judge, seems to have been the fact, that the doctrine was only denied 
by those who, though bearing the Christian name, did no¢ hold pure 
and pious sentiments.” * 

Dr. Nathanael Holmes, in his work, entitled, “The Resurrection Re- 
vealed, raised above Doubts and Difficulties,” (p. 9,) speaking concern- 
ing this negative, observes, “1 have good reason to contend for it,’ 
and, in proceeding to assign his reasons, alleges as the first, “ Be- 

cause I found it so in some copies and quotations.’ He does not, 
however, specify them more particularly. 

Mr. Greswell, in his introduction to his “ Exposition of the Parables,” 
translates the passage, as it ordinarily stands, without the negative. 
But even presuming the common text to be correct, (though the argu- 
ments of the author of Eruvin seem decisively conclusive to the con- 

trary,) Mr, Greswell forcibly remarks—‘“ Nor does it detract from its 
value, that he acknowledges the existence of many good Christians in 
his own time, who neverthéless did not entertain the same belief in 
these respects as himself and others. On the score of an ingenuous 
candour, it rather adds to its merit, that no attempt is made to exag- 
gerate the real state of the case; or to make the doctrine appear the 
more incontrovertible, by representing it as universal in the church. 
The belief in the futurity of the millennium was never indiscrimi- 
nately entertained, no more than its disbelief: and it is enough for my 
purpose, if 1 can show that in the times immediately after the apos- 
tolical, it was a general and orthodox ; and this Justin distinctly 
asserts it was, while he admits there were some, and those in other 
respects very sound and unexceptionable Christians, who nevertheless 


+ 


* Eruvin, Essay vii., pp. 189-194. 
t The remarks above given from Eruvin seem to prove the incorrectness of this 
assertion in respect to the earliest centuries, 
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dissented from the popular belief. The doctrine of the millennium 
shared in this respect the same fortune as the book of Revelation, on 
which it is mainly founded, ‘There were always some who doubted 
of the authenticity and authority of that book, even while the majority 
of the church acknowledged both.” (Vol. I. p. 285-6.) 

Thus, whether we read the passage with or without the negative, 
its testimony in regard to the primitive doctrine concerning the mil- 
lennium, and the manner in which the language of St. John respect- 
ing it was understood by his contemporaries and disciples, is most im- 
portant and decisive. 

I will now add a few other short extracts from the concluding part 
of the dialogue— : 

“ Jesus has commanded us to love even our enemies: which has 
also been proclaimed by Isaiah in many words, in which also [is set 
forth] the mystery of our regeneration, and absolutely of all those who 
expect that Christ will appear in Jerusalem, and who anxiously en- 
deavour to please Him by their works. Now the words of Isaiah are 
these.” He then quotes Isaiah, Ixvi. 5—11, applying the passage 
* evidently to the time of the second advent; while it is also seen as 
evidently to relate to the future and final restoration of Israel, and to 
a consequent state of blessedness upon this earth renewed, (p. 312. 

The same remarks are applicable to Micah, iv. 1—7, which he 
quotes at length, and then proceeds—*“I am well aware that your 
teachers confess that all the words of this passage are spoken with re- 
spect to the Messiah ; and that they say that He is not yet come, this. 
1 also know : but if they even do say that He is come, they affirm it 
is not kuown who He is, but when He shall appear in splendour and 
glory, then it will be made distinct who He is. And then the _ 
that the things spoken of in this passage will come to pass, as‘If flo 
fruit had come from the words of the prophecy as yet: irrational men, 
not understanding, what has been proved by means of all our discus- 
sions, that two appearings of Him have been foretold ; one, in which 
He was described as liable to suffering, and inglorious and without 
honour, andas crucified ; and the second, in which He shall appear 
with glory from the heavens, when also the man of the apostasy, who 
speaks strange things even against the Most High, shall daringly per- 
petrate lawless things upon the earth against us Christians, who from 
the law and the word which has come forth from Jerusalem by means 
of the apostles of Jesus, having become acquainted with the true wor- 
ship of God, have betaken ourselves to the God of Jacob and the God 
of Israel; and we who were wholly given to war and the slaughter of 
each other, and every kind of wickedness, from every part of the earth 
have changed each one his instruments of war, his swords into plough- 
shares, and his spears into instruments of husbandry, and we cultivate 
piety, justice, philanthropy, faith, hope which springs from the Father 
Himself by means of Him who was crucified, each sitting under his 
own vine—that is, each one associating with his own married wife 
alone, for you know that the prophetic word says, “ and his wife [shail 
be| as a fruitful vine.’ And that there is no one who terrifies and 
euslaves us, who throughout all the earth have believed in Jesus, is 
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manifest. For though beheaded and crucified, and cast to wild beasts, 
and into bonds and fire, and all other torments, that we do not turn 
away from our confession is evident : but by how much the more such 
things befal us, by so much the more do others in addition become 
faithful and devout worshippers of God through the name of Jesus, 
Just as when, if any one should prune off some fruit-bearing parts of a 
vine, he causes other branches, both flourishing and fruitful, to spring 
up again; in the same manner it happens also in our case. For the 
vine planted by God and our Saviour Christ is His people. But the 
remaining part of the prophecy will be fulfilled at His second appearing.” 
(pp. 336-7.) Thus, though he regards the passage as having already 
received a certain partial accomplishment, he allows that the full com- 
pletion of it awaits the second advent of the Saviour. 

«“ And as he [Joshua] divided it [the holy land] by lot to those 
who entered into it along with him, thus also Jesus Christ shall cause 
the dispersion of the people to return, and shall distribute the good land 
to each ; but no longer after the same manner. For he [Joshua] gave 
them an inheritance for a time, inasmuch as he was not Christ [who 
is] God, nor the Son of God; but the latter, after the holy resurrection, 
will give to us an everlasting possession. ‘The former made the sun to 
stand still, having first had his name changed to that of Jesus, and hav- 
ing received strength from his-spirit. For that it was Jesus who ap- 

to and conversed with Moses and Abraham, and (in a word) 
with the other patriarchs, ministering to the will of His Father, I have 
roved; who, I say, also came to be born as a man of the Virgin 
ary, and exists always. For this is He by whom, and by means of 
whom, the Father will renew both the heaven and the earth; this is He 
who will shine as an everlasting light in Jerusalem,—p. 340. 
. “We along with Abraham shall inherit the holy land, and shall re- 
ceive the inheritance for an endless age, being the children of Abraham 
through the same faith.’’—p. 347. 

In the Quest. et Resp. ad Grecos. v. p. 196, ascribed to him, he 
—_ of creation remaining in its present state “ until the time of the 

ange of the things which exist into a better state, acconding to the 
faith of the orthodox.” 

Again, — “ God hath created, and creates, and will create by 
means of His own will. For He made the creation, which did not 
exist before, of His own will: which by His own providence He pre- 
serves in existence, (that is, He creates:) which also he designs to 
create anew and to bring into a better condition by new-creation: (that 
is, He will create:) in order that he may purge it from all absurdity 
which has befallen it from the negligence of rational beings.” If this 
latter work be spurious, I presume it is at all events, most probably, of 
considerable antiquity. 

It appears, then, from the extracts which have been produced, that 
St. Justin martyr expected a personal antichrist to appear on the eve 
of the second advent ; that, instead of giving any countenance to the 
modern year-day scheme, or to the still more extravagant and unna- 
tural fancy that by a — expressed in several precise and definite 
forms, (as if to preclude any tampering with it,) is signified indefinitely 
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the whole of the present dispensation, he believed by the time, times, 
and half a time to be signified three and a-half literal years, while he 
points out the unbelieving Jews as apparently the earliest persons who 
sought to wrest the expression to an allegorical sense ; that he ex- 
pected Elijah to appear in person as the Lord’s forerunner: that he be- 
lieved the second advent to be synchronical with the final restoration 
of the children of Israel, and the commencement of Christ’s millennial 
reign on earth, (points expressly asserted in one passage, and con. 
firmed by the application which he makes there and elsewhere of 
Palm lxxii. ; Isa. Ixv., Ixvi.; Dan. vii.; Micah, iv.; and Zech, xii.) ; 
that he understood the passage in Rev. xx. concerning the first resur- 
rection literally ; and that, subsequent to the millennial reign, he be- 
lieved that the general resurrection and the final judgment would take 
place, as the same chapter teaches, and that he did not believe that the 
present earth would be annihilated, but renewed and restored to a state 
of more than paradisaical blessedness. 

Thus much is clear from his dialogue with Trypho—a work, I 
_ sume, indisputably genuine. It is equally clear that he does not deliver 
- these opinions as his own — notions or deductions from Scripture, 
but as the general belief of all strictly orthodox persons in his time, and 
as points which had been taught them by St. John in particular; and 
that, (as Mede observes,) “ although it was not heresy to deny this, 
(since the question is concerning the manner of the second advent of 
Christ, and not concerning the fact itself,) yet in those times it seems 
to have been denied chiefly, if not solely, by those heretics whom I . 
have mentioned’’—[viz., the Basilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites, 
&c., to whom St. Justin alludes in the long extract given above ;] “and 
that for a private reason—namely, lest, in case they admitted this, they _ 
should also be compelled to confess the resurrection of the flesh, and 
that the God of the Law and the Prophets was the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (Mede, Vol. ii., Book iii. p. 665, Note a.) 

Moreover, the testimony of Justin to these doctrines is altogether 
independent of that of Papias, (to whom the origin of these views is 
usually ascribed by those who are opposed to them;) for “that he 
had it second-hand from Papias,” remarks Mr. Greswell, “ no one can 
show; whose name he never once mentions; whose very existence, 
for aught that we know to the contrary, he might not be acquainted 
with, Here, then, is an instance of a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
who taught the same doctrine, in this one respect, as Papias or [reneeus, 
and yet obtained his knowledge of it from neither. What explanation 
of this coincidence is more probable, than that the doctrine which they 
all inculcated, was the popular, catholic, and current doctrine of the 
— the time of them all ?”—-(Exposition of the Parabies, Vol. 1., 
Pp. 

This is, tA what St. Justin in plain terms distinctly asserts, and 
that he received this doctrine as the teaching of no subordinate au- 
thority, but as that of St. John himself. I do not see how a more 
competent witness in respect to such a subject could possibly be de- 
sired, whether regard be paid to the time in which he lived or to his 
own personal qualifications for that purpose. As to the former point, 
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since he suffered martyrdom a.v, 146, and, as some have supposed, 
was born before the death of St. John, if he did not receive instruction 
from the Apostles themselves, he must have been contemporary with 
their immediate disciples. . Eusebius (Lib. ii. 12) speaks of him as 
‘an illustrious man a little after the times of the Apostles,” and Me- 
thodius, Bishop of Tyre, describes him as “ near to them both in time 
and virtue.” (Cave’s Life of St. Justin, § 1.) As to his qualifications for 
giving testimony on such topics, his learning, judgment, abilities, and 

iety are sufficiently evident, both from his works still extant and 

m what writers of eminence have testified concerning him. Euse- 
bius, who takes upon him to term Papias a man of mean understanding 
(apparently for no other reason than because he understood the lan- 
guage of St. John concerning the millennium in its natural and self- 
evident sense), does not presume to use any such expression concerning 
St. Justin, but describes him, as we have seen, by a term of high 
respect. And again, in a subsequent part of bis history, he states that 
Justin “hath left to us many monuments of his well-instructed mind, 
full of all profit ;’ among which he specially names the dialogue with 
Trypho, and observes that in it ‘‘ he makes mention of the Apocalypse 
of John, distinctly asserting that it was the work of the Apostle.” It 
is remarkable, since we know that this occurs in the very place where 
Justin most plainly teaches the millenarian doctrine, that no notice 
whatever is taken by Eusebius of that fact, and that no discredit is 
attempted to be thrown by him upon Justin’s doctrine, as in the case 
of Papias; but that he proceeds to describe his works generally as 
* thought worthy of reverence by the ancients;’”’ and adds, that these 
things were stated by him, “in order to urge the lovers of learning to 
pay diligent attention to them.” = iv.§ 18.) Apparently, Euse- 

uls was influenced by some such feeling as Mede, with reason, 
ascribes to St. Jerome. “ You may observe,’’ says he to Dr, T'wisse, 
“that Hierom in so many passages (wherein he names the fathers 
that were Chiliasts) doth never mention Justin Martyr, being afraid, 
it seems, of the antiquity and authority of the man.” (Vol. ii., Book 
iv., Ep. 51.) It would surely be a most gratuitous assumption, and 
would manifest effrontery so barefaced as to argue a desperate cause 
indeed for any one to presume to say of such a man, that he entirely 
misunderstood the character of St. John’s teaching, and took in a 
literal sense what the Apostle meant to be regarded as figurative. 

On every ground, therefore, there seems good reason to describe, 
along with Mede, the testimony of St. Justin on the subject before us 
as “a testimony absolute, without all comparison, to persuade such 
as rely upon authority and antiquity.” “If we except the chief 
articles of faith, 1 know not whether any similar testimony can be 
produced respecting any Christian doctrine. This affords strong 
groundrfor elieVing that in the age immediately following that of the 
Apostles, all the orthodox were of this opinion. For Justin became a 
convert from (heathen) philosophy to Christianity about thirty years 
after the death of John the Apostle; at which time it is more than 
probable that many were still surviving who had heard the teaching of 
the Apostles themselves.” «It ig to be admired, that an opinion, once 
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- go generally received in the church, should ever have been cried down 
and buried. But those times which extinguished this, brought other 
alterations into the church besides this—Et quidem sic fieri oportuit.” 
(Vol. ii.; Book iii., p. 665, and Book iv., Ep. 20, p, 944.) 
I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 
N, 


RELIQUIZ LITURGICA, 


Sir,—Complying most reluctantly with the solicitations of my brethren 
here and elsewhere, I proceed to take notice of the strictures of: your 
correspondent, signed “ M.,” in the last number of the British Maga- 
zine. On the perusal of such a communication, one would desire, if 
possible, to suppress everything like contempt for the spirit displayed, 
and to feel nothing but compassion towards the writer. I will there- 
fore spare myself the provocation of his taunts, and sneers, and other 
. varieties of personality, and enter at once upon his facts. 

\ He begins by calling the title to my little work @ misnomer : observ- 
ing that, from the word Reliquie might be expected a description of 
the sources of the Anglican Liturgy. Where your correspondent has 
learnt that Reliquie means sources, or anything of the kind, I am quite 
at a loss to conjecture. Origines Liturgice is the designation appro- 
propriately selected for his publication by Mr, Palmer: for my own, 
a distinguished scholar writes me word, “ your title is eminently feli- 
citous, more so, perhaps, than you yourself suspect; if at least a 
German lexicographer may be trusted, who expounds the word Reli- 
quia as signifying what is touched but not taken: for this is what Lgupe 
pose you mean by your proposed, but rejected, Liturgies.” ? 

‘*M.” then denies the connexion between the documents I have 
preserved, and the Liturgy of the Church of England; unless in the 
way of contrast, Now, I have been always taught that even contrast, 
if there were nothing more, serves often as a very useful illustration, 
But how can it be said there is no other connexion here, when each 
of the documents was intended to take the place of the English Liturgy, 
either at home or abroad; and when, therefore, in their preparation, 
every sentence of the English Liturgy came necessarily under discus. 
sion? What, for instance, is the history of the Savoy Prayer-book, 
but an account of the most rigid examination to which the Liturgy of 
the Church of England was ever subjected ? 

Again, “ M.”’ wonders at my calling these things Liturgies. I am 
not sure that I understand what is his objection : but this I know, that 
after the fashion of Romish ritualists, with whom the Mass-book is 
emphatically the Xecrepyla of the church, there are divines to be found 
at the present day, (priests, they like to style themselves,) even in Pro- 
testant Christendom, who would appropriate the term Liturgy exclu- 
sively to the communion-office. Yet “M.’’ himself twice calls the 
Savoy book Baxter's Liturgy, though partaking less of a liturgical 
form than any of them, the Directory alone excepted," 

But my reviewer says the documents were already accessible to all 
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who take an interest in that department of study ; and, with the ex. 
ception of the Middleburgh and the Scotch, all common, and all con- 
sequently cheap. This is just the pedantry now in vogue among a 
certain class of collectors, who affect to regard nothing as rare or pre. 
cious, that is known anywhere to exist. Having last year made in- 
quiry among nearly three hundred booksellers throughout the kingdom, 
1 obtained a return of five copies of the Scotch in folio, and twe in 12mo; 
two copies of the Settled Order; one of the Service and Discipline ; 
three of the Parliamentary Directory ; one of the Savoy; one of the 
American, and that imperfect ; and none of the Middleburgh. With 
the exception of two copies of the folio, and one of the 12mo, Scotch, 
I purchased the whole of these, and collated them with others. 

Your correspondent states that my work is a mere reprint; and then 
proceeds to comment at length upon the introduction ; which is cer- 
tainly not a reprint. The fact is, I never undertook more than a re- 

ublication, with introductory remarks. As it is, I have subjoined a 
ew short notes where I thought them necessary, and prefixed a 
neral introduction, extending to more than sixty pages. 

But by far the most serious charge advanced against me is this: 
that I have put a wrong edition of the Puritan Prayer-book into the 
hands of the printer: or rather, another book, and not the Puritan 
Prayer-book at all. A little explanation will show that the blunder 
lies wholly with your correspondent, and that I have done only what 
I meant to do, and what I should and must have done in the matter, 

“ M.” suspects I never saw the dateless edition of Waldegrave. I 
more than suspect “ M.”’ has never seen any other, or he would not 
describe their variations as he does. I had access throughout to every 
edition known; and to many other volumes (scarcely fewer than 
twenty) offered me as different editions, but which proved to be dif- 
ferent books, chiefly of Calvin or Knox. 

The first edition (as I have stated in the Introduction) was probably 
that of Waldegrave just mentioned. This was suppressed by au- 
thority in England : but a copy was sent to Middleburgh, and there 
printed with variations in 1586; again, word for word, in 1587; and 
again, with an addition, in 1602. Now, Sir, I wish your readers to 
observe, that whatever might be the alterations or augmentations, 
these were but successive editions of one and the same book, and all 
equally put forth for the use of the Churches of England, and not 
merely for the congregations in the low countries, as “ M.’’ asserts. 
The Queen, Privy Council, and Parliament of England are constantly 
mentioned as the authorities of the land. 

As regards editions ; when I suggest that probably the undated edition 
was the first, | mean not to intimate a doubt that the three Middle- 
burgh a subsequent; but only to leave it as unascertained, 
whether thefe may or muy not have been a still earlier edition, whether 
with or without a date. 

Then, again, as respects the variations. “M.” states that the book 
printed by Waldegrave differs so materially from the Middleburgh, 
that it may be regarded as almost a different publication ; and that 
both ought to have been reprinted at length in my collection, This 
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is, to say the least, an outrageous exaggeration. The edition by 
Waldegrave consists of seventy-five pages, besides the title and con 
tents. Of these seventy-five pages, sixty-one are given line for line, 
and letter for letter, in the Middieburgh of 1586. Of the other 
fourteen pages, eleven are also the same, but the order transposed, as 
may be seen from the Table of Contents. For the other three pages, 
I will account presently. 

Well, I deliberated again and again, from which of the four editions 
I should print. ‘Towards the English I felt inclined, as really the book 
presented to Whitgift ; but then there was the same book, twice revised 
and enlarged at Middleburgh. The last was the fullest; but this I 
found less accurate than the others, and very defective in the refer- 
ences; while the first (that is, the first with a date) 1 found the most 
correct, and, by correspondence of arrangement, capable of receivin 
the additions from the last. On this, therefore, I had all but decided, 
when my scruples were quite set at rest by the discovery that the 
Settled Order of 1644 comprised (with the exception of half a page) 
the whole of Waldegrave’s edition; so that by adopting my own plan 
I actually give (what I am told I ought to have given) both books 
complete. 

In order to make my prospectus and my publication appear to con- 
tradict each other, ‘M.’’goes the length of maintaining that Archbishop 
Laud had nothing to do with the preparation of the Service-book for 
Scotland. An assertion more utterly fatal to his character, as a litur- 
gical antiquary, he could not well have made. True, Laud remon- 
strated against the new Service-book ; but what is his own confession, 
as { have quoted it at length from his own History of his Trials and 
Troubles? ‘1 delayed as much as I could with my obedienceg and» 
when nothing would serve, but it must go on, I confess I was then 
very serious, and gave them (the Scottish bishops) the best help I 
could.” (p. 169.) 

On the question, whether there be, or be not, two editions of the 
Scottish Book of 1637, folio, I certainly have felt myself (in agree- 
ment with almost every one who has gone into the subject typographi- 
cally) competent to pronounce that there are (distinct, if not entire) two 
editions. ‘The diversities in the press-work (including the use of a 
different set of wood-cut capitals) are far too numerous to warrant an 
other conclusion. The cancelled leaf (to which I have also alluded) 
is of course a difficulty, but capable of explanation; of which the 
incongruities involved in the other supposition are not, And as for 
the pretence that copies of Barker’s Prayer-books were destroyed to 
furnish three odd leaves of Certayne Prayers to the end of the Scottish 
Psalter, it is too childish to be seriously entertained. 

I am reminded that the English Liturgy was not established in Scot- 
land between the Restoration and the Revolution. Did any one 
suppose it was? I said it gradually found its way back into Scotland 
after the Restoration: and so it did; and as gradually became the 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church, from the Union to the year 1743, 
when Laud’s Communion Office began.to creep into several of the 
Episcopal congregations. Many thousands of English Prayer-books 
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were, granted, the. early part of the last century, either by royal 
bounty, or by Christian societies in England, for the use of the Scot- 
ish episcopalians. 
Finally, your correspondent finds fault (with what does he not find 
fault?) with my acknowledgments for a received, and even with my 
e thinks them all an incom- 
petent set, and me the most incompetent of all for making so little use 
of their services. May I be allowed to ask him, why he did not set a 
better example, both by counselling me himself, and by seeing that I 
turned his advice to good account? Subscriptions, he says, are easily 
obtained, even where subscribers know nothing either of the book or of 
the editor ; and for the rather whimsical reason, that, on reading the 
announcement of the publication, they find it so much easier to say yes 
than no. As “M.,,” no doubt, has the Returquia Lirureicx in his 
ion, he must have been one of those who allowed themselves 
the indulgence of an easy yes: but I can assure him many find it the 
easiest way of all to say nothing. | 

But be this as it may, your correspondent ventures to anticipate that 
subscribers will not come forward a second time, Fortunately for me, 
his prognostications are as invalid as his facts. The renewal of sub- 
scriptions for a second issue of Liturgies has been no less prompt and 
liberal than the acknowledgments of the first were satisfactory. 

With your correspondent, so far as I am concerned, I have now 
done. His denunciations, of anybody and everybody that comes across 
his path,—of Mr. Hart, and Chevalier Bunsen,—of the Scottish schis- 
matics, the “ Parker Society,” and the “ Record,”—these I leave the 
assailed to settle as they please with their assailant; quite convinced, 
er that the least among them will be more than a match 
or 

But may I ask you, in conclusion, Mr. Editor, with the courtesy of 
a gentleman and a Christian, whether you deem the insertion of 
attacks like these, and from anonymous (or rather from pseudonymous) 
correspondents, calculated to promote the credit or the interest of the 
British Magazine? Depend upon it, the clergy of Bath (with perhaps 
a solitary exception) judge otherwise. From fair and candid criticism, 
however unfavourable, I, for one, would endeavour thankfully to 
profit: but scurrility, as it conveys no censure, so it effects no reform. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Perer 
Bath, Feb. 10, 1848. 


MR. HALL’S RELIQUIZ LITURGICZ. 


Sm,—i coftfess that the reading of my name among those whose sub- 
scription to the above work was alleged to give to it a sort of sanction, 
literary or ecclesiastical, did not at all reconcile me to the defects so 
well pointed out by your correspondent M. On looking over the book 
and then at its pretentious title, I own the feeling of “ Quid dignum 
tanto,” &c., was irrepressible. Nor was the application of the Horatian — 
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distich less foreed upon one by the “ ridiculous” appearance of the book, 
itself. Children on seeing it make sure that there is a new book of 
nursery rhymes come home. This, it will be said, is a mere matter 
of taste, but I suspect most of the subscribers will see in it cause of 
graver suspicion—namely, that it was to make five volumes of a body 
of matter not sufficient in quantity to have made one respectable 
octavo; thus conveying to subscribers a false impression of what the 
should get for their money’s worth, It may be answered that the size 
of the forthcoming book was duly set forth in correct publishing tech- 
nicalities ; but who thinks to look at this? The custom of the Parker 
and other societies has given us a conventional standard of quantity, 
and we do not expect to give a pound for matter which would go into 
one thin volume. Nor is this all: the thickest volume of the series is 
“the American Liturgy,” as it is called ; one in which the departures 
from our own are so slight and few, that six pages would have de- 
scribed them all, ‘Thus, except some things wholly new and peculiar 
to America, this volume is, in regard of nine-tenths of it, a reprint of 
own Prayer-book. 

‘Ido not accuse Mr. Hall of intending to practise upon his sub- 
scribers a piece of second-rate commercial craft, but I should have 
thought his publisher would have advised him differently. 


February 2, 1848. M. A. 


GIBSON’S PRESERVATIVE, 


Sir,— Your co ndent * Prudentia” has pointed out the unfitness 
of such a man as Dr. Cumming for editing “ Gibson’s Preser¥ative,” 
and you have expressed a hope that few clergymen will sanction such a 
production from a Presbyterian. You have only to refer to the first 
volume of Gibson for a proof, that the society, calling itself The 
British Reformation Society, is pursuing a most inconsistent course in 
committing such a work to a Presbyterian; and that Dr. Cumming, in 
undertaking the task, is equally reprehensible, even if duly qualified 
by patristic knowledge, by Latin and Greek scholarship, and by lite- 
rary habits. In the first volume of Gibson will be found a series of © 
treatises in defence of the government, the discipline, and the orders 
of the Church of England. These works, I hesitate not to say, defend 
the Reformation on principles which Dr. Cumming, as a Presbyterian, 
must repudiate, Surely he cannot consistently enter upon a defence 
of our orders—especially of the consecrations of our bishops—and of 
our various offices. Yet he must do so, unless he edits Gibson with a 
view to a refutation of the positions so ably maintained in the treatises 
in question, The thing is so manifestly absurd, that it seems almost 
incredible! That a society, whose church principles are so loose as 
to admit all sects and parties to membership, should originate such a 
publication is singular; and it is still more singular that the editor 
should be a Presbyterian! I venture to affirm, that the annals of 
literary criticism furnish no similar instance of absurdity. The various 
treatises, which were reprinted by Gibson, constitute a defence, not of 
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Protestantism merely, or as the term is used by the Reformation 
Society, but of the worship, ceremonies, discipline, orders, and govern. 
ment of the church of England. Assuredly such subjects cannot be 
consistently handled by a Presbyterian, except for the purpose of con- 
demnation, To be consistent, Dr, Cumming must designate such 
matters as Popery, or, at all events, as Tractarianism, The system 
of the most rigid dissenter is not so opposed to that of the English 
church as is Presbyterianism ; and every conscientious separatist from 
our communion will admit that many of the works embodied in Gibson 
enunciate principles which no Presbyterian can possibly approve. Why, 
then, is such a work entrusted to a Presbyterian? Why does a Pres- 
byterian undertake the editorship of such a book? Let these ques- 
tions be answered, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A, B, 


GIBSON’S PRESERVATIVE. 


Sik,—I regret to see you have one correspondent, who signs himself 
Prudentia, whom I have the satisfaction of knowing, who has written 
a critique on the new edition of “Gibson’s Preservative” before it ap- 
peared, Now it does seem to me unreasonable to prophesy on such 
matters, 

Nor does it follow that because the editor of Gibson is not your 
correspondent, that the actual editor will either mutilate, partially sup- 
press, or sectarianize any portion of this noble work. For the infor- 
mation of your correspondent, I beg to state, on personal experience, 
that there are honest clergymen in the Church of Scotland, and that 
that National Communion, though deficient in some things your cor- 
respondent deems important, is by no means universally destitute of 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit. Iam no admirer of English Presby- 
terianism, any more than your correspondent, and it is the very last 
commodity I should like to see imported into “ Gibson’s Preservative.” 
But I do love the-National Church of which I have the honour to be 
a minister, not because it is Presbyterian, but because it is Protestant 
and national—two distinctions which I think far more important. 

In editing Gibson, I claim no merit beyond that of honesty and 
drudgery—as the references will show. Nor does the work require 
any profound learning beyond what may be expected of one who has 
been in more or less protracted discussions with ten Romish priests 
during the last eight or nine years, and has had occasion to consult 
councils, fathers, schoolmen, and to make copious extracts from 

‘anont, | Decretals, Bulls, Encyclicals, &c. &c., and of necessity has 
learned to feel at home in the original sources. 

Were your correspondent Prudentia to edit the work of some learned 
divine of the Church of Scotland, I should regard it as in some mea- 
sure.complimentary to that church; and if your correspondent had 
less of the feeling of personal disappointment, and more of that can- 
dour which we of the Scotch church think no less valuable than the 
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apostolical succession, he would thank this “ Samaritan’”’ for acting as 
«‘hewer of wood and drawer of water” to Bishop Gibson. 

That there will be found some typographical errors in the work, I 
have no doubt—indeed, I have detected some in the first volume 
already—but I believe they will in future volumes be very few. But 
the verification of the references will, I think, be a most important 
contribution to the Protestant cause ; and your correspondent, I doubt 
not, aa he attacks me in your Review, will secretly thank me in 
his study. | 

I may add, I am neither head nor tail of the Reformation Society, 
bat an occasional workman, In the next place, I do not meddle with 
the controversy as between churches, but as between Scripture truth 
and antichristian error—between the Word of God and the word of man 
—I deal with apostolic doctrine versus apostatic error, and leave your 
correspondent to deal with the apostolic succession, which last, by the 
bye, we Scotch churchmen think we have in greater purity and perfec- 
tion than either you or Rome. But we are so impressed with the value 
of apostolic doctrine, and the destructive tendencies of Romish error, 
that we make the apostolic succession “ a doctrine of reserve,’ reserv- 
ing it as an esoteric mystery for the initiated only. 

In the meantime, let me beg of your correspondent, who has done 
a good deal in editing himself, to lay aside his spectacles, and read im- 
partially, and weigh fairly, and I am sure that he will forgive the 
errata almost inevitable in such an undertaking, and thank me as an 
industrious labourer at least. 

I have, by correspondence and by personal labour and otherwise, 
done what I could, and our blessed Lord pronounces this asatdeast 
worthy of notice. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN CUMMING, 
Editor of “ Gibson's Preservative from Popery.” 


CHURCHMANSHIP OF « THE RECORD.” 


Sir,—In your last number a correspondent addressed you on the very 
nice question of the churchmanship of The Record. May I be per- 
mitted to add a few remarks on the same delicate subject ? 

It appears to me to be nothing less than an imposition on the public, 
for a paper: in which, almost every week, some of the undoubted 
church societies—societies supported by the whole bench of bishops 
—are attacked, to put forth a claim to churchmanship. I allude 
especially to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
National Society. ‘The violent abuse, and the rabid attacks, which 
appear from time to time in that journal, indicate a state of mind not 
to be envied ; yet it is clear that the conductor wishes his readers to 
attribute all to his piety and zeal. He may pursue his own course in 
these matters, but his claims to churchmanship must be rejected by all 
right-thinking persons. 

Nor do individuals fare better, in the hands of this pseudo churchman, 
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than public societies. Not long since, The Record, alluding to the 
small income of the See of Exeter, expressed an opinion, that the 
Bishop of Exeter might be compelled to take refuge in the Union, 
This was probably intended for pious wit; but the public will regard 
it as a pious falsehood. One might suppose that the writer is a Jesuit 
in disguise,—one who looks upon the end as sanctifying the means! 

It is a fact, too, that any report, provided it refer to some of the 
men whom The Record may choose to vituperate, is circulated without 
inquiry. Within the last few months, The Record asserted, that a 
certain clergyman had recommended confession. For some time the 
rumour was uncontradicted, because the gentleman to whom it re- 
ferred was not accustomed to see the paper; but at length a denial of 
the statement was forwarded to The Record. It was manifest to the 
editor that he had published a falsehood; yet what was his reply? 
After having dwelt on the enormity of the clergyman’s offence in more 
than one peper, he at last inserted a short paragraph, in which he ad- 
mitted that his statement was unfounded. Thus a man’s character 
may be injured by this unscrupulous, yet pious, newspaper ;—injured, 
too, almost beyond redress, since many men never see The Record. 

The above is not a solitary instance. And the matter is so much 
the worse from the fact, that the attack on the National Society was 
partly founded on this alleged case of confession. 

Fiven the friends of The Record are frequently disgusted at its reck- 
less course. I will give you an illustration. Not six months since, 
two gentlemen in one party, though supporters of the paper,’ uttered 
very severe censures On this pious journal, ‘The one remarked, that 
it was too ready to give circulation to reports without inquiry, and too 
reluctant to make an admission of error after the mistake had become 
evident ; the other added, that The Record had the most lying cor- 
respondents in the country, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
TRUTH. 


P.S.—It is an indisputable historical fact, that whenever Jesuits have 
been concealed in the Church of England, they have assumed the garb 
of Puritans, and have mutilated our services and defamed our ordi- 
nances! Let this fact be pondered in connexion with The Record. 
The late seceders went over to Rome when they became Romanists ; 
but the real Jesuists remain in the church, as Puritans, to bring our 
discipline and services into contempt. Let The Record consult our 


history, and it will be found that the Jesuits in the church were of its 
school—not that of Laud, 


NULLIUS IN REPLY TO DR. TODD. 


Sin,—I must respectfully insist upon it, that the “three universal 
affirmatives in the second figure” have no existence except in Dr. 
Todd’s imagination, ‘The alternative basis of argument which he is 
good enough to offer me, I have, for my own part, no indisposition to 
necept; for the proposition that “every community which is called a 
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first-fruits unto God (of course, it is meant, subsequently to the out 

uring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost) must signify the 
church of the present dispensation,” appears to me to be a true one,— 
to“ derive support from the passage in St. James,” and to be involved 
in the “ supposition that the church was founded on the day of Pen- 
tecost.” Granting that we learn from the ceremonial of the Feast of 
Pentecost that the church is characteristically “ the first-fruits unto 
the Lord,” (Lev. xxiii. 17,) I think it, in this case, a contradiction to 
suppose that “ the first-fruits unto God and the Lamb” should be any- 
thing but the church, inasmuch as this idea having been, already ap- 
propriated to the church, would appear to be inapplicable to any 
different or more limited community. It is true that Dr, Todd 
duces instances of (as he alleges) two different parties, both of whom 
are denominated by the Apostle Paul “the first-fruits of Achaia,’’ 
That, however, these parties are different, Dr. Todd. is without war- 
rant for assuming ; the fact that both are declared to be the first-fruits 
of Achaia having determined commentators to conclude that Epenetus 
must have been a member of the household which is included in one 
and the same denomination with himself. Supposing it, however, 
granted that there are occasions on which the word is used impro- 
perly and fancifully, it would still, however, be a question whether, 
consistently with the typical meaning of the Pentecostal ceremonial, 
any community could be, excepé improperly and fancilully, denomi- 
nated a first-fruits unto God besides the church; and supposing that 
it conceded that it could not, then, whatever reason existed for sup- 
posing that the use of the expression on any particular occasion was 
not fanciful and loose, but, on the contrary, was strict and fofmal, the 
same would be a reason for concluding that the community denomi- 
nated “the first-fruits unto the Lord,’’ under such circumstances, was 
no other than the church. And this, indeed, is the final ground on 
which I should feel disposed to rest my claim, (so far as this claim 
grounds itself on this particular expression,) to have the 144,000 re- 
garded as the universal church of the existing dispensation. It is 
called so, we must recollect, in the Book of the Apocalypse, and the 
figures of this book are not, for the most part, founded upon loose 
and fanciful analogies, or introduced for the sake of ornament, impres- 
sion, or vivacity, but are used for the purpose of delineation and de- 
scription, and formed upon the principle of putting the type for the 
thing typified. Supposing it accordingly conceded that the typical 
idea of the church of the existing dispensation (as communicated .by — 
the ceremonial of the Feast of Pentecost) was that of “the first-fruits 
unto the Lord,” it would, I think, under these circumstances, follow, 
that a community denominated in the Book of the Apocalypse “ the 
first-fruits unto God and the Lamb,’’ would deserve to be regarded 
as this church. 

It must, however, be recollected, that all that Dr. Todd would 
have proved, after all, supposing even that his demolition of my argu- 
ment had been as triumphant as he appears to have considered it to 
be, would have been, that I had put the claim of the 144,000 to. be 
regarded as the symbolical first-fruits of the Feast of Pentecost somes 
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what too high; that I had attempted demonstration in a case in which 
all that was attainable was a higher or a lower degree of probability ; 
that 1 had rested the ¢luim of the 144,000 to be regarded as the 
church, to an extent that it would not bear upon this separate and 
single ground—the question still remaining, whether this does not unite 
with the other parts of the description in creating a cumulative proba- 
bility in favour of the conclusion that this 144,000 is the church. 
However short of a demonstrative proof of the identity of the 144,000 
with the general church of the existing dispensation, might be the single 
fact that they are called “ the first-fruits unto God and the Lamb,”’ it is 
still certain that these 144,000 are the Jewish “ olive” with “some’’ 
of its “ branches broken off because of unbelief’’—-that they are“ Tur 
redeemed from amofg men,” and that, accordingly, they have just 
ascribed to them, and in the very same language, the very same 
qualities of character, and the very same peculiarities of privilege, and _ 
no other, to which we read of the members of the church as charac- 
teristically “chosen.” It is extraordinary to me, that writers who 
rest so much on the alleged correspondence between our Divine 
Lord’s prophecy in Matt. xxiv. and the four first seals, should attach 
so little importance to correspondences so many and so marked as 
those existing between the 144,000 and the church—that the allega- 
tion of an undistributed middle term should be pressed so pertina- 
ciously and anxiously (as if everything turned upon it) in the one case ; 
and an undoubted non-distribution of the middle term, digested with- 
out the smallest difficulty, as if it was a matter of no consideration, in 
the other—the gnat strained at, the camel swallowed. 

“If,” says Dr. Todd, “ the whole church be the first-fruits, all Jews 
and Gentiles who may be, at any time, converted to the church, are, 
I suppose, a part of the church, and therefore a part of the first-fruits. 
What, then, is the harvest? For it seems strange to say that the 
harvest is that which is a part of the first-fruits,” I supposed that I 
had already sufficiently replied to this inquiry; but I will endeavour 
to convey my meaning with greater clearness. | 

I am not aware of entertaining any peculiar view upon the point. 
I supposed myself to have been arguing on the basis of a sentiment 
which had been generally entertained—viz., that the church founded 
on the day of Pentecost is a community of believers, collected from 
all nations, in contradistinction to the idea of the Jews, as constituting 
the people of God in their national capacity—an event which will 
alone fulfil the promises to Israel, and which, accordingly, will consti- 
_ tute the discriminating feature of the future dispensation, As long as 

“a remnant only” is “ saved,” so long the community of the saved is 
but a “ first-fruits ;” a character which the church also will continue to 
maintain (let individuals be added to it in any numbers that they will) 
as long as the nation, in its corporate capacity, remains unblessed. So 
Jong the blessing rests upon the “remnant’’—on the “ first-fruits”— 
let the extent of that remnant be swelled as it may, by the comprehen- 
sion of individual Jews or Gentiles in whatever numbers. What con- 
stitutes the church a “ first-fruits’” and a “remnant” is the fact that 


the nation, in its corporate capacity, remains as yet in its state of rejec- 
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_tion and apostasy, the idea of the church being necessarily, all this 
while, that of “ the remnant saved according to the election of grace,” 
with its subsequent accessions—being the idea of the Jewish olive, 
with **some’’ of its “* branches broken off,’’ and these supplemented by 
a “wild olive tree,” grafted in among the remaining “ natural 
branches” in their place. 

This is not, however, to continue the case always. The distinc- 
tions between “Jew and Gentile” are not designed to be merged 
eventually and for ever. On the contrary, that they are merged at 
all is the effect and manifestation of the Divine displeasure with, and 
temporary rejection of, the nation in its corporate capacity. When- 
ever, then, “ all Israel shall be saved” —(not brought into the present’ -_ 
church, but substituted in the place of it)—whenever the “‘ mystery of 
God” in the calling of the Gentiles (Ephes. iii, 3—Q9) is “finished,” 
(Rev. x. 7)—whenever “the fulness of the Gentiles” (wAnpwya) (by 
which I understand, the number of Gentiles destined to * fill up” that 
place at the board of divine blessing which the apostasy of the Jewish 
‘nation has left vacant)—whenever the fulness of the Gentiles has come 
in—whenever the time has thus arrived at which “ blindness” is no 
longer “in part’’ to “happen to Israel,” the time when God “ will 
have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people,’ at the 
same time, the existing church, no longer “ continuing in God’s good- 
ness,” will be “ cut off,” and the Jews, no longer “ abiding in unbelief,” 
will be grafted into their “ own olive tree,” for God is able to “ graft 
them in again.” It will not then be the case that the existing church 
will either gradually or suddenly absorb the nation of the Jews into 
itself, but that at length, weighed in the balance and found wanting— 
deprived, by the rapture of its remaining saints (* caught up to meet 
the Lord in the air”) of all that stood between it and the “ cutting off,” 
which it will have provoked by its degeneracy aud unbelief—the 
“ transgressors-come to the full,” and the “time of its visitation now 
arrived” —it will have its “ candlestick removed out of its place,” and 
God’s ancient people will become again the repositaries of his truth 
and the objects of his favour. The first-fruits, then, will, at this 
period, have been offered, and “ the lump” have become “ holy.” The 
Pentecostal dispensation will have run its course, and a dispensation 
deriving its idea from “the feast of Ingathering at the end of the 
year,” will be on the eve of its commencement. ‘The great trumpet 
will have sounded” the arrival of a Tisri of emancipation and fulfil- 
ment of reconciliation and rejoicing, and instead of “ a remnant only,” 
“all Israel shall be saved,’’ God no longer “calling his people by 
another name,” but making it manifest, in the recollection, restoration, 
and conversion of the nation, in its corporate capacity, that “the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance’—that he had always 
“graven her on the palms of his hands, and that her walls were con- 
tinually before him.” 

I must still be permitted to remind Dr. Todd, that we have nothing 
for it but his ipse dixit to show that it is impossible that the 144,000 
and “the great multitude which no man could number” should be one 
and the same community, according to different views which it pre- 
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sents, It is competent in him, doubtless, to charge “nonsense” or 
spuriousness on the greatest of the Fathers, as often as these sentiments 
are condemned of folly by not harmonizing with his own. Never- 
theless, it remains true that my sentiment on the point is sanctioned 
by a long array of the most authoritative writers on the subject, headed 
by Angustine. I intended no “ sneer’ in the reference which I made 
to the commentary of Victorinus; but in common with many others, 
1 am indebted for the knowledge that I have of it to Dr. ‘Todd, and I 
supposed that Victorinus was his chosen witness to what he considered 
to be catholic truth in apocalyptic interpretation. a 
ULLIUS, 


CONFIRMATION OF THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER.* 


Tae ceremony of confirming the election of the new Lord Bishop 
of Manchester (the Rev. James Prince Lee, M.A.) took place, 
with the usual formalities, in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. The 
commissioners appointed by the Archbishop of York, and various other 
officials, arrived at the church a few minutes before eleven o'clock, 
where they were shortly afterwards joined by the bishop elect, who 
was accompanied by the Dean of Manchester, and attended by his 
chaplain, his proctor, Mr. R. Townsend ; and Mr. Burder, the officiat- 
ing secretary to the Bishop of London. The commissioners present 
were, Dr. Sherrard Beaumont Burnaby, vicar-general of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and Sir John Dodson, Knight, master of the faculties. 
—Dr. Addams and Dr. Twiss attended as advocates for the bishop 
elect. Mr. Francis Hart Dyke, principal registrar in the province of 
Canterbury, and Mr. Barber, the apparitor-generai, were also present. 
The various parties having assembled in the vestry, 

The Proctor for the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church 
of Manchester, (Mr. Townsend) addressed his lordship as follows :— 
** May it please your lordship—I exhibit my proxy for the Rev. the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Manchester, and pre- 
sent to your lordship a certificate of your being elected to be bishop 
and pastor of the said see; and pray and once and again earnestly 
request and entreat that your lordship will be pleased to give your 
consent to the said election.” The lord bishop elect having read the 
usual schedule of consent, and affixed his signature to the same, the 
commissioners and other officers, with the bishop elect, proceeded 
from the vestry into the body of the church, where they took their 
seats in the pews immediately under the reading-desk. 

_ The church was pnusually crowded for an occasion of this descrip- 
tion, probably-owing to a rumour that Mr. Gutteridge—with whose 
appearance, a few weeks since, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, as de- 
fendant in a rule for a criminal information, applied for by the new 
bishop, our readers are familiar—intended to present himself and pro- 


* This document was in type last month, but deferred from waut of room, 
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“test against the intended confirmation. This gentleman, as expected, 
‘was in attendance, and excited no little observation. The senior 
churchwarden, Mr. W. Geesin, and other parochial officers, were pre- 
sent, and here and there, as if in anticipation of a disturbance, small 
knots of police constables might be observed, evidently watching the 
eedings with curious interest. 

The Rev. John Jackson, M.A., rector of the parish, read the morn- 
ing prayers, commencing, as usual on similar occasions, with the 
Litany. At the conclusion of the service, the Vicar-General and the 
Master of Faculties, with the other officers, left their seats-and ‘pro- 
ceeded to the places appointed for them in the centre aisle, where a 
table with chairs had been arranged for the. accommodation. Having 
taken their seats, the Registrar read the licence from the Archbishop 
of York for allowing the proceedings of the confirmation to take place 
within the province of Canterbury.—The Registrar then read the 
citatory letter from the Archbishop of York, appointing the following 
- dignitaries commissioners for confirming the lord bishop elect :—the 
xicar-general of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Burnaby); the 
vicar-general of the Archbishop of York (Mr. Granville Harcourt) ; 
the master of the faculties (Sir John Dodson, Knt.); the official prin- 
cipal of the Arches’ Court of Canterbury (Sir Herbert Jenner Fust) ; 
and the chancellor of the diocese of London (the Right Hon. Stephen 
Lushington). Of these five gentlemen, only Sir John Dodson and — 
Dr. Burnaby were present. 

The letters patent having been read, and the vicar-general having 
taken on himself the duty of confirming the bishop elect in behalé of 
the commissioners, the bishop elect, who up to this period had remained 
seated in his pew, was here conducted to the table, and requested to 
take his seat opposite the vicar-general. 

The Proctor then, standing by the side of the bishop elect, said : 
I present unto you the Rev. James Prince Lee, elected bishop and 
pastor of the episcopal see of Manchester, and do here judicially pro- 
duce his lordship, and as proctor for the said dean and chapter do 
exhibit an original mandate, together with a certificate thereupon 
indorsed, touching the execution of the said mandate, against all and 
singular opposers, and do pray they may be publicly called. 

The Vicar-GENERAL.—Let the opposers be publicly called, 

The Apparitor-GENERAL then made his proclamation as follows: 
“Oyez! oyez! all ye who shall, or may, or will object to the conse- 
eration of the Rev. James Prince Lee, as Lord Bishop of the episcopal 
see of Manchester, now come forward and state your objections, aad 
you shall be heard.” 

Mr. GuTTEeRIDGE (who had hitherto stood in the centre aisle, at 
some distance from the commissioners’ table) here advanced, and in a 
firm voice, said: I am an opposer, and object to these proceedings. 

The Master of the Facu.t1&s, observing that Mr. Gutteridge stood 
outside a bar placed across the aisle, ordered it to be removed, and 
called on the opposer to come forward. 

_ Mr. Gutteridge having advanced to the table, and taken his position 
immediately on the left of the lord bishop elect, 
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The Master of the Facu.tixs, addressing him, said—W hat is your 
name ? 

Mr. Gurreripcr.—Thomas Gutteridge. 

The Masver of the Facuttizs.~-Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Gutrreripce.—In Cannon-street, Birmingham, 

The Master of the Facutties.—Of what profession or employment 
are you? 

Mr. Gurreripee—I am a surgeon. 

The Master of the Facutixs—Do you object to the consecration 
of the Lord elected Bishop of Manchester ¢ 

Mr. do. 

The Master of the Facuttirs.—Have you your objections drawn 
up in what purports to be due form of law? 

Mr. GurreripcE,—1 have. 

The Master of the Facu.tigs——By whom are they signed ? 

Mr. GutreripGE.—By myself. 

The Master of the Facu_ties.—Let me see them. 

Mr. GurreripcE here read the following protest : 

“I, Thomas Gutteridge, a member of the united church of England 
and Ireland, do protest against the proceedings of this day for the con- 
firmation of the Rev. James Prince Lee, bishop elect of Manchester, 
on the ground that it is unlawful to proceed to such confirmation else- 
where than in the province of York, and also on the ground that due 
and sufficient notice and publicity have not been given of such intended 
confirmation.—THomas GUTTERIDGE, member of the Royal College 
- Surgeons, residing at No. 16, Cannon-street, Birmingham, Jan. 8, 

848.” 

The Master of the Facu.tigs.—We cannot entertain your pro- 
test. 

Mr. GutrertpcE.—I object also to the confirmation of Mr. Lee on 
the ground of his immoral conduct. Mr. Gutteridge here placed on 
the table a document containing seven articles, in which the charges 
he has previously urged against Mr. Lee were repeated in detail. 

The Master of the Facutties, without noticing the protest, here 
read from a written document as follows :—“ We feel it to be our duty 
not to permit you to appear and oppose the confirmation of the Lord 
elected Bishop of Manchester. We sit here as Commissioners of his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, for the express purpose of con- 
firming the election made by the Dean and Chapter of Manchester ; 
and we consider that we are bound by law to proceed to the confirma- 
tion, without committing or suffering any let or hindrance thereto. 
The statute of 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, is imperative upon this matter; 
it leaves no choice. By the 5th section of that statute the archbishop, 
upon the election being signified to him in letters patent from the 
Crown, is requised“and commanded to confirm the election, and to 
invest and consecrate the person elected. By the 7th section of the 
same statute, it is enacted, that if the archbishop, after such election 
should be signified to him by letters patent from the Crown, shall 
refuse and do not confirm, invest, and consecrate every person so 
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elected and dignified within twenty days next after such signification, 
or if the archbishop or any other person admit, maintain, allow, obey, 
do, or execute any censures, excommunications, interdictions, or any 
other process or act, of what nature, name, or kind soever it be to 
the contrary, or let, of due execution of this Act, then that the arch- 
bishop, and all other persons so offending and doing contrary to this 
Act, or any part thereof, and their aiders, counsellors, and abettors, 
shall run into the dangers, pains, and penalties of the statutes of pro- 
vision and premunire, made in the 25th of Edward III., and in the 
16th of Richard II. We are not disposed to run into those dangers, 
pains, and penalties, and we are resolved neither ourselves to do, nor 
to allow, so far as we can prevent it, any act to be done by another, 
which may be to the let or hindrance of the confirmation of the Lord 
elected Bishop of Manchester, or which may in any way contravene 
the provisions of the statute, and especially as you have not put your 
objection in due form of law.” 

Mr. GuTTERIDGE said—In the full belief that I am acting in obe- 
dience to the law, I beg permission to place on the table another 
instrument, containing the same charges varied in point of form, which 
I think it is desirable that I should do, because of this case being a novel 
and peculiar one. Mr. Gutteridge here placed on the table another 
document, describing the same charges in more technical phraseology, 
the principal difference being, that the first article set forth—“ That 
by the ecclesiastical laws and canons and constitutions of the church 
of England all clerks and ministers in holy orders are required to be 
grave, decent, reverent, and orderly in their general deportment afid¢ ~ 
behaviour in every respect, and to abstain from drunkenness and any 
other excess whatsoever ; but that, on the contrary, they are enjoined 
to excel all others in purity of life, and to be examples to other people. 
And this was and is true, public, and notorious, and so forth.” And 
in the seventh, which was as follows: “ That all and singular the pre- 
mises were and are true, public, and notorious, and thereof there was 
and is a public voice, fame, and report, and of which legal proof being 
made, the party proponent prays you, the worshipful judge of this 
court, that right and justice may be effectually done in the premises, 
and that the election of the said James Prince Lee may not be con- 
firmed, and that the petitions of the Dean and Chapter of Manchester, 
given in on this behalf, may be rejected until such time as that oppo- 
nent shall have had time allowed him to prove his said libel.” 

The Master of the Facuttres.—We cannot receive it. 

Mr. Gurreripce.—Then I will lay it on the table. 

The document was here placed on the table. The confirmation 
was then proceeded with, 

The Proctor saying—I accuse the contumacy of all and singular 
persons cited, intimated, publicly called, and not appearing, and on 
pain of such their contumacy pray that they and every of them be 
precluded from the means of further opposing against the said election, 
the manner thereof, or the person elected in this behalf; and also that 
it may be decreed to be proceeded to further acts in this business of 
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confirmation, the absence or contumacy of the persons so cited, inti- 
mated, publicly called, and not appearing in anywise notwithstanding, 
and I porrect a schedule, which I pray to be read. 

The Vicar-Generav having read the first schedule, and signed it, 

The Procror proceeded—In pain of the contumacy of all and 
singular persons cited, intimated, publicly called, and not appearing, 
I give this summary petition in writing, which | pray to be admitted ; 
and that it be decreed to be proceeded summarily and plainly, and 
that a term be assigned me to prove the same immediately. 

The Vicar-GENERAL said—We do admit this, your summary peti- 
tion, so far as the same may be by law admitted, and do decree that it 
may be proceeded summarily and plainly, and we do assign you a term 
to prove this your summary petition immediately. 

The Proctor then said—In pain of the contumacy of all and 
singular persons cited, intimated, and publicly called, and not ap- 
pearing, and in support of proof of the matters contained in my said 
summary petition, I exhibit a certificate touching and concerning the 
election of the aforesaid Rev. James Prince Lee, Master of Arts, to 
the said election, and her Majesty’s letters patent before read, and | 
allege that all and singular the matters set forth in the said exhibits 
respectively were and are true, and so had and done as therein con- 
tained, and I pray all of them to be admitted, and that a term be as- 
signed me to hear sentence instantly. 

The Vicar-GeneraL.—lIn pain of the contumacy of all and singular 
the persons so as aforesaid cited, intimated, publicly called, and not 
appearing, we do admit these public instruments, and do assign to hear 
sentence instantly, 


The Proctor.—I pray all and singular the said opposers to be again 
publicly called. 

The Vicar-GEnersL.—Let the opposers be again publicly called. 

The Apparitor-GENERAL then repeated the proclamation given 
above, upon which 

Mr. GuTTErinGE again addressed the commissioners in the following 


terms :—I do protest against these proceedings for the reasons already 
placed before the court. 


The Master of the FacuLties.—We cannot hear you, sir. 

The Proctor then said—I accuse the contumacy of all and sin- 
gular the persons so as aforesaid cited, intimated, publicly called, and 
not appedring, and I pray them to be pronounced contumacious and 
in pain of such their contumacy, that it be decreed to be proceeded 
to the pronouncing your definitive sentence, and I porrect a schedule, 
which I pray to be read, 

The Vicar-Grnerax then read the second schedule, and signed it. 


The Procror—The'lord bishop elect is ready to take the oaths 
required in this behalf. 


The Vicar-Grenerat.—Let the oaths be taken. 


‘The Lorp Bisnor Evect, kneeling, then took the oaths of allegiance, 
simony, and supremacy, as follow:— 


“J, James Prince Lee, Master of Arts, elected Bishop of Man- 
chester, do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful and 
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bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria. So help me God. 
I do swear that I have made no simoniacal payment, contract, or pro- 
mise, either directly or indirectly, either by myself or by any other to 
my knowledge, or with my consent, to any person or persons whatso- 
ever for or concerning the procuring or obtaining the bishopric of 
Manchester, nor will at any time hereafter perform or ratify any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise made by any others without 
my knowledge or consent. So help me God Jesus Christ. I do swear 
that [do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as impure and 
heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, that princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the pope, or any authority of the see of 
Rome, may be deposed or murthered by their subjects, or any other 
whatever ; and I do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state, or potentate, hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God.” 

The Proctor then said—I porrect a definite sentence in writing, 
which I pray to be read and given. 

The Vicar-GENERAL then read and affixed his signature tothe fol- 
lowing :—‘ We have amply found, and do find, that the said election 
has been rightly and lawfully made and celebrated by the chapter of 
the cathedral church of Manchester, of the Rev. Father in God, James 
Prince Lee, Master of Arts, so elected, a man both prudent and dis- 
creet, deservedly laudable for his life and conversation, of a free con- 
dition, born in lawful wedlock, of due age, and that there neither 
was nor is anything in the ecclesiastical laws that ought to obstruct or 
hinder his being confirmed Bishop of Manchester, by authority of her 
most excellent Majesty our Sovereign Lady the Queen.” 

The Proctor then said—The Lord Bishop, elected and confirmed, 
and myself, pray a public instrument and letters testimonial to be 
made out of and concerning the premises. 

The Vicar-GENERAL.—We do decree as prayed. 

The proceedings here terminated. The present is the first occasion 
on which the election of a bishop has been opposed since the days of 
Archbishop Laud, whose nomination of Bishop Montague to the ste 
of Hereford, we believe, was opposed by the Puritans. The opposer 
then not having his objections set forth in writing, was refused a hear- 
ing by the commissioners.— Observer. 


In connexion with an assertion made in the fifth article exhibited 
by Mr. Gutteridge, the reverend gentleman alluded to in the said 
article has published the following letter :— 


Sir,—I have been greatly astonished to read in your report of 
the confirmation of the Bishop of Manchester, at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, on Saturday last, the articles tendered on that occasion by 
Mr. Thomas Gutteridge, and rejected by the commissioners ; the sixth 
of them contains a statement that the bishop had been in the frequent 
habit of taking large quantities of wine at his own house, with other 


disgusting charges to the same purport, and that the same was well 
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known (amongst others), and had frequently happened to him “in the 
presence of Abbott, an under-master of King Edward’s School.” 
I lose no time in giving the whole of this statement my most 
positive and unqualified contradiction. 1 have never on any occasion 
whatsoever seen, or known, or heard of the Bishop of Manchester as 
taking more than a very moderate quantity of wine, or giving any 
ground whatever for the assertions of Mr, Gutteridge. Having for 
upwards of the last nine years been in habits of close and constant 
intimacy with his lordship, I can confidently say that his habits were 
and are most abstemious, and that there is no truth whatever in the 
charges. As to the other matters contained in the articles, the public 
are already aware that they formed the subject of an application to 
her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench in the last term, when nume- 
rous affidavits were filed in disproof of each of the libels in Mr. Gut- 
teridge’s publications, and Lord Denman’s judgment on that occasion 
was published in the several journals, which render further comment 
from me unnecessary ; nor should I now trouble you were it not to 
testify the utter falsehood of this new charge, also now, for the first 
time brought forward, and with which my name is connected. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Assott, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
(to Dee. 25th last) Mathematical Master of 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


Birmingham, Jan. 10, 1848. 


DR. HAMPDEN: SEE OF HEREFORD. 


Tue two following articles are extracted from the February 
number of the Jrish Ecclesiastical Journal. The first will be 
found to contain some curious particulars relative to the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Irish bishops to prevent the appointment 
of Dean Synge to a bishopric in 1692. The second extract 
will be found to refer to the address lately presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin by Archdeacon Strong. 


“We have already said that we have no intention of discussing the 
question of Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy, or how far his opinions, as they 
are put forth in his own writings, are reconcilable or otherwise with 
the doctrines of the church in which he is now a bishop elect. 

:| “ The truth is, we think there are much more important questions 
1 at issue. It is a bad thing, no doubt, that we should have a bishop 
whose views are not in accordance with the doctrines and discipline 
of the church, but this is a temporary evil; it is a misfortune which 
has happened to us before now, and from which the church, by God's 
blessing, may recover itself. Assuming Dr. Hampden, therefore, to 
be the arech-heretic that the most inveterate of his opponents would 
represent him to be, we do not think his appointment, or even his 
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consecration to a bishopric, the greatest evil to be anticipated from 
the conduct of Government in the matter. 

« We live assuredly in strange times ; when Lord John Russell, the 
great Whig leader, the advocate of popular liberty and popular elec- 
tions, freedom of opinion, and removal of “ disabilities,” is acting, in 
his zeal for the promotion of his nominee, on the long-exploded prin- 
ciples of the old ultra-Tory school of politics, and practically con- 
tends for the doctrine of passive obedience. He interprets the regal 
supremacy as requiring an absolute acquiescence in every exercise of 
the Queen’s undoubted right of patronage ; and as superseding all 
inquiry into the moral or theological fitness of the party recommended 
by the Prime Minister to the Crown for the highest spiritual functions. 
He assumes, in his flippant letter to the Dean of Hereford (if indeed 
that letter be genuine) that it is the duty of every one to yield to the 
most tyrannical acts of the Legislature, even in opposition to the dic- 
tates of conscience, an absolute passive obedience, without doubt or 
scruple. Verily, Lord John Russell is become the prince of Tories. 

‘«‘ But the serious question is this :—That if it be, indeed, the duty 
of our hierarchy to acquiesce in all appointments made nominally by 
the Crown, but really by the First Lord of the Treasury,—if the 
deliberate opinion of a majority of the bishops is to be disregarded,— 
the church can no longer be responsible for the orthodoxy of her 
spiritual fathers. The bishops must henceforth be regarded as the 
creatures of the political party that happens to be in power; the same 
means will enable the Prime Minister to force into the episcopal office 
any heretic, however notorious ; and the respect and reverence which 
have hitherto been shown to our bishops are in danger of being fatally 
undermined. We do not say whether or not the prejudice against 
Dr. Hampden be well founded; but this we say, that it was the 
bounden duty of the Prime Minister,—it was his duty to the Crown, 
as well as to the people,—to satisfy the church on this head, by some- 
thing more than his own tpse dixit; and we confess we are Whigs 
enough to think that passive obedience in such a case is not our duty ; 
thet it is our duty, on the contrary, to make known our dissatisfac- 
tion; and that the general prejudice which prevails against Dr. 
Hampden would have been much better allayed by some measure that 
would have subjected the question of his orthodoxy or heterodoxy to 
the decision of some fair and competent tribunal, We are prejudiced 
enough to think, and we imagine a large portion of the British public 
will think with us, that, on a purely theological question, the bishops 
are as likely to be right as a Presbyterian Prime Minister: and, at all 
events, we are sure that, without some decision in his favour that can 
be recognised by the public as a decision of the church, Dr. Hampden, 
whether he be guilty or not guilty, must ever bear the reproach of 
having been thrust into his see by the high hand of power. 

“ The case is not altogether without precedent, so far as the re- 
monstrance of the bishops is concerned. The contempt with which 
they have been treated, in the Prime Minister’s neglect of their 
warning, is the only very novel feature. We shall cite two instances 
from the history of the Church of Ireland, which are the stronger, 
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because in Ireland (as our readers are probably aware) the ancient 
prerogative of the Crown, in regard to the presentation to bishoprics, 
still exists in its most absolute form, without any show of capitular 
election, or confirmation of that election by the archbishop. 

“1, On the Sth of September, 1692, Dr. John Roan, Bishop of 
Killaloe, died at his episcopal house there. Immediately after, the 
Dean of Kildare, who also held the dignity of Precentor in St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was nominated, by the influence of Lord 
Sidney, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to the vacant see, and the 
nomination was accepted by the Crown. 

“ Objections, however, were immediately made to this appointment, 
on the ground that the clergyman recommended by the Lord Lieute- 
nant was unfit for so sacred an office, as imputations were cast upon 
his moral character, and were generally believed to be true. A re- 
presentation to this effect was privately made to Queen Mary; but 
the remainder of the story shall now be told in the words of the ori- 
ginal documents in which the facts have been preserved to us, 

*‘ Bishop Burnet, in his History of his own Times,* thus relates the 
principal facts of the case :— 

«“* The state of Ireland leads me to insert here a very particular 
instance of the Queen’s pious care in the disposing of bishopricks. 
Lord Sidney was so far engaged in the interest of a great family+ of 
Ireland, that he was too easily wrought on to recommend a branch of 
it to a vacant see. The representation was made with an undue 
character of the person: so the Queen granted it. But when she 
understood that he lay under a very bad character, she wrote a letter 
with her own hand to Lord Sidney, letting him know what she had 
heard, and ordered him to call for six Irish bishops, whom she named 
to him, and to require them to certify to her their opinion of that 
person, They all agreed that he laboured under an ill fame, and, till 
that was examined into, they did not think it proper to promote him ; 
so that matter was let fall. Ido not name the person, for I intend 
not to leave a blemish on him, but set this down as an example fit to 
be imitated by Christian princes.’} 

“ Writing so near the time, this tenderness of concealing the name 
was very commendable in the historian, aud the example has been 
followed by Bishop Mant in his history of the transaction.g¢ At a 


“® Vol. ii. p. 119.” 

“+ Bishop Mant, who quotes this passage in his History of the Church of Ireland, 
(vol, ii, p. 33,) justly remarks that Bishop Burnet was mistaken in supposing the 
family of Lord Sidney's protégé to have been ‘a great family,’ as it was not at that 
time distinguished either by rank, property, or political influence.” 

“ t To account for the circumstance that the Queen, not the King, was the principal 
mover in this transaction, see what Burnet says just before (p. 117): ‘ The King 
had left the matters of the Church wholly in the Queen’s hands. He found he could 
not resist importunities, which were not only vexatious to him, but had drawn pre- 
ferments from him, which he came soon to see were ill bestowed, so he devolved 
that care upon the Queen,’ &c.” 

“§ Bishop Mant apperrs to have thought that the see to which the Dean had been 
nominated was that of Kilmore, then united to Ardagh, which had become vacant 
about this time by the deprivation of Bishop William Sheridan, the only Irish non- 
juring bishop. but it is evident that Killaloe, not Kilmore, was the see for which 
the Lord Lieutenant had recommended him,” 
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distance, however, of a century and a half, there is no danger, we 
would hope, oh urting the feelings of any of the Dean's posterity, 
especially as every one who takes the trouble can easily discover the 
name of the individual alluded to by Bishop Burnet. 

“ On the 3rd of November, 1692, Dean Synge petitioned the Irish 
House of Lords against his anonymous accuser; and the followin 
proceedings are entered under that date on the Minutes of the House :— 

“Resolved, on the question that the petition of Dr. Samuel Synge, 
Dean of Kildare and Chantor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, be read. 

“« Read accordingly ; wherein the petitioner complains, that being 
recommended to the Queen, by the Lord Lieutenant, as a fit person 
to be Bishop of Killaloe, some persons unknown had, by writing, in- 
sinuated to her Majesty that he was altogether unworthy of such a 
promotion ; and that his Excellency, having received commands from 
her Majesty to know the opinion of certain bishops of this kingdom 
of his qualifications, they had certified that, since the petitioner lay 
under an evil fame, they conceived him not fit to be made a bishop 
until he had purged himself thereof; and that, in order to give him 
an opportunity to purge himself, his Excellency referred it to his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, his diocesan, and the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Patrick’s, whereof he is a member, to make in- 
quisition into his life and behaviour, and if anything should be ob- 
jected against the petitioner, to give him opportunity to defend him- 
self, and to certify their opinion to his Excellency. That the petitioner 
attended his Grace thereupon, but his Grace declined the reference, 
declaring he knew not any person that would accuse him; so that, 
there being no one particular thing objected against him, he had no 
other way left to vindicate himself from that unjust calumny, but by 
this public application to this honourable House; and, therefore, 
prayed their lordships to consider his case, and afford him such relief, 
and by such ways and means, as in their judgment shall be thought 
fit and reasonable. 

‘*« Resolved, upon the question, that this House will retain the peti- 
tion; and in case any person shall make any charge of dtcusation 
against the petitioner, they will hear the said petitioner in his vin- 
dieation at the bar of this House, 

“¢ Resolved, upon motion, that the Lord Archbishop of Cashel, the 
Lord Bishop of Meath, the Lord Bishop of Waterford, and the Lord 
Bishop of Derry, may enter their dissents to this vote. 

“« We, the Lords spiritual in Parliament assembled, whose names 
are hereafter subscribed, having, for divers reasons then humbly 
offered to the House of Lords, dissented from a vote passed the third 
day of this instant November, for the justification of Dean Synge, 
before this honourable House ; and having obtained leave from the 
said House of Lords to enter our dissent against the said vote, do 
accordingly subscribe our dissent from the said vote. 

Narcissus CASSELEN. 

“¢ ANTHONY MEATH, 

« NATHANIEL WATERFORD AND LISMORE. 
Derry.’ 


XXXITI.—March, 1818. 2c 
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“The Lords adjourn the House during pleasure.’ 


“It is important, also, to remark, that “ the evil fame” under which 
Dr. Synge unfortunately laboured, was not an admitted fact. The 
House of Lords, in the most public manner, bore the following testi- 
mony to his character : 


The House is re-assumed. 

“« Resolved, that, in regard Dr. Samuel Synge, Dean of Kildare and 
Chantor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, had been a considerable time per- 
sonally known to all their Lordships, and, in their observations, has 
never been reputed a person of evil fame, but, on the contrary, several 
of their Lordships gave particular instances of his good behaviour in 
their Majesties’ service, both in his profession as a divine, as also as 
Deputy Governor of the county of Kildare,—that the Speaker of this 
House do attend his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and acquaint 
his Excellency that it is the desire of this House that he will please 
to represent it to their Majesties, as their humble request, that neither 
the said private insinuation, nor the said report, may have any influ- 
ence upon their royal minds in prejudice of the petitioner, until some 
particular be objected to him, and he may have opportunity to vindi- 
cate himself,’ 


‘“« Some further particulars of this transaction are told in a manuscript 
Diary of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh, which is preserved in the 
library founded by that eminent prelate at St. Sepulchre’s, in connexion 
with the ancient archi-episcopal Palace of Dublin, near St. Patrick's 
Cathedral.* Bishop Mant has quoted all the passages bearing on the 
case, in his useful History of the Church of Ireland ; but we think it 
necessary to cite them here. 

* On the 24th October, 1692, the Archbishop+ thus writes :— 


“*The Lord Lieutenant, by the Queen’s orders, commanded me, the 
Bishops of Meath [Anthony Dopping], Kildare [W. Moreton], 
Raphoe (W. Smith], Clogher [Richard Tennison], and Waterford 
[ Nath. Foy], to give him our opinion sincerely whether we thought 
Dean Synge qualified for a bishop. 

«*25th, We gave our joint opinion in writing, that, being a man of 
an ill fame, we could not judge him qualified for a bishop unless he 
did purge and clear himself of that fame. I gave an account hereof 
to the Bishops of London, Coventry, and Salisbury.’} 


“Under the date of the Ist November following, we have this 
note :— 


“< This afternoon the Archbishop of Dublin [Francis Marsh], 
acquainted us (the six bishops before mentioned) that he had received 


“* The Diary of Archbishop Marsh has been published, with notes by the Rev. 
vee ee of Trinity College, Dublin, in the British Magazine for July and August, 
S45, 


ie t Marsh was then Archbishop of Cashel. In 1694 he was translated to Dublin, 
and in 1703 to Armagh.” 


“ ¢ The Bishop of Salisbury was Burnet, and this will account for his being able 
to give an account of this transaction in his History ” 
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an order from my Lord Lieutenant, upon Dean Synge’s petition, that 
he and the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s should inquire into the 
matter of the ill fame of Dean Synge; but, not having authority 
thereby to summon and swear witnesses, his Grace thought that he 
could not act thereby.’ 


“ Dean Synge, it will be remembered, was Pracentor of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and possibly thought that the Dean and Chapter would 
have been a favourable tribunal for the trial of his cause. But this 
having been defeated by the prudence of the Archbishop of Dublin, | 
he then, as we have seen, petitioned the House of Lords. The cir- 
cumstance is thus recorded by Archbishop Marsh in his Diary :— 


«3. (*) Dean Synge put in a petition, that he might be purged of 
an ill-fame (that was objected against him), at the Lords’ bar. The 
petition was admitted, but the Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishops of 
Meath, Derry [ William King], and Waterford, dissented. Then the 
House, in a confused, tumultuous manner, desired, the Speaker to 
acquaint his excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that they made it their 
request the Queen would take no notice of any private whispers 
concerning Dean Synge, until he had purged himself at the bar of the 


Lords’ House.’ 


“ This, however, he never did. And, although no mention is made 
of the person by whom the private information was given to the 
Queen, as to the stain on Dr. Synge’s character, yet we can scarcely 
doubt, on weighing all the circumstances, that it was Archbishop 
Marsh himself. And this supposition will account for the following 
passage which follows in the Diary.t After mentioning that the Lord 
Lieutenant, immediately after the vote upon Dean Synge’s petition, 
entered the House in his royal robes, to give the royal assent to cer- 
tain bills, and to prorogue the Parliament, the Archbishop adds : 


“¢ Lord, look upon me in mercy, and deliver me from the great calami- 
ties and troubles that this affair is like to bring upon me, wherein I en- 
deavour only to discharge a good conscience, O Lord, afid that Thou 
knowest, who knowest all things: hear me, O God! hear me, and 
deliver me, I most humbly beseech Thee !’ 


“On the 9th, which must be the 9th of November, he says: 
“We, the bishops concerned, agreed upon a letter to be sent to 


“* This figure must mean November 3.” 

“+ It also appears that Archbishop Marsh enjoyed the Queen’s favour in a parti- 
cular manner, and in little more than a year after this transaction he was promoted 
to the see of Dublin. He thus records his grief on receiving the news of the Queen’s 
death (Diary, December 28, 1694): ‘ This morning, about one of the clock, died 
that most excellent Princess, Mary, Queen of England, in her house at Kensington, 
and left me, the greatest of her admirers and faithfullest of her subjects, to lament 
her death, and the loss of the three kingdoms thereby, until it shall please God to 
call me to follow her for ever, and to be (if it may so please my heavenly Father) 
where I have good hope to believe that she is. ‘ Sitanima mea cum anima Domine 
ine, hoe est in intimis Paradisi penetralibus.’’— Brit. Mag. for Aug. 1845, p. 130. 
In 1702 he was translated to Armagh, having thas successively held three of the 
four Archbishopricks of Ireland; so that he does not appear to have lost favour 
by his share in this transact‘on.” 
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my Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, representing the whole of Dr, 
Synge’s business to his Grace, which was subscribed by all the bishops 
but Kildare and Raphoe. The four subscribers also sent letters to 
their friends to the same purpose—viz., 1* to the Bishop of Coventr 
and Lichfield; the Bishop of Meath to the Bishop of London; the 
Bishop of Clogher to the Bishop of Lincoln; and the Bishop of 
Waterford to the Bishop of Salisbury ; and the Bishop of Derry also 
wrote to the Bishop of Worcester. Lord, grant that these letters 


may have their due effect, to the glory of Thy name, and the good of 
Thy church !’ 


« All which proves clearly the legitimate and wholesome influence 
that the bishops were, at that time, allowed to exercise in all spiritual 
promotions. On the 24th of January following he writes : 


«¢ About this time I received a letter from the Bishop of London 
about this affair, which I answered by the next post, being then at 
Stapleton.’ 


“ The foregoing extracts enable us to form a tolerably clear estimate 
of the facts of this case ; and it is certain that, whether the accusation 
preferred against Dean Synge was well founded or not, his intended 
appointment was effectually prevented ; and he died in 1708, without 
any further promotion in the church. 

«It is true that in this case the representation was made, not to the 
Minister who had recommended Dr. Synge, but to the Queen; and 
that the Queen then issued an order to six bishops, whom she named, 
to give her a public statement of their opinion. So far was Queen 
Mary from adopting the sentiments now put forward by Lord John 
Russell, that the interference of the bishops was equivalent to an 
attempt to undermine the supremacy which is vested by law in the 
Crown, 

“ Queen Mary did not conceive that, in ordering an inquiry into the 
justice of the reports circulated against Dr. Synge, she was in any 
way sacrificing or endangering the rights of the Crown. And when 
it turned out that these reports were so far well founded that the 
Dean did not demand a hearing at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and, in short, did not succeed in justifying himself, her Majesty did 
not consider it beneath her dignity to cancel the appointment to which 
she had given her consent, and to nominate another person.” 


The foregoing article proves clearly enough that the Whigs 
of the Revolution did not consider it to be any encroachment on 
the Royal Prerogative for the Bishops to remonstrate against 
what they considered an improper appointment. Nor, indeed, 
is iteasy to understand on what grounds the prerogative has been 
appealed to in the case of Dr. Hampden. If the appointment of 
the Bishop be the sole act of the Sovereign—the proper—the only 


“* This passage has been transcribed, with a slight inaccuracy, by the Lord 


Bishop of Down, in his History, vol. ii. p. 32, And in the British Magazine the 
figure ‘1° is printed instead of 
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answer of the Minister to a remonstrance would seem to be, to 
correct the mistake of directing a remonstrance to himatall. If, 
on the contrary, the Minister considers that he has a Constitutional 
right as Minister to do what is called advising the Crown, then, it 
seems clear enough that his constitutional rights involve consti- 
tutional responsibilities : and if so, one does not exactly see, how a 
Minister, who has been thought to have given improper advice to 
the Crown, can shelter himself under the Royal prerogative. If it 
can be shown, that the Minister has had nothing to do with the ap- 
pointment, then, on the ancient and acknowledged principle of the 
Church of England, one knows the line to be pursued. ‘The His- 
tory of our Church proves, that we have never wanted prelates 
honest enough to undeceive the Crown ;—or faithful enough, on the 
few occasions when remonstrance has been needed, to remonstrate ; 
—or loyal and religious enough, if remonstrance should fail, to 
submit with patience and humility to that Providence, in whose 
rule and governance are the hearts of Kings, and who disposes 
and turns them as it seemeth best to His Godly wisdom. 


The second extract we proposed to give from the Irish Eccle- 
siastical Journal relates, as we have already observed, to the 
Address lately presented to the Archbishop of Dublin by Arch- 
deacon Strong, and, as it would now appear, a few of the clergy, 
not of the diocese of Glendaloch, of which Dr. Strong is arch- 
deacon, but of the diocese of Dublin. 

Considering the state of Ireland, one should have supposed 
that the minds of the clergy were sufficiently occupied with their 
domestic difficulties, and, indeed,—in justice to a most excellent 
and devoted body of men,—we feel bound to express our con- 
viction, that there are very few clergymen in Ireland, not merely 
who would be disposed to countenance Dr. Hampden’s opinions, 
but who would entertain for an instant a doubt as te the unfit- 
ness and impropriety of an appointment, which it was publicly 
known the Archbishop of Canterbury and the majority of the 
English bishops disapproved of. It may not be out of place to 
call our readers’ attention to the fact, that the list of signatures 
attached to the remonstrance presented to Archdeacon Strong, 
contains the names of those who have been for many years 
known as among the most influential of the evangelical clergy 
in the diocese of Dublin. 


“ The following letters have appeared in a morning paper :— 
“ To his Grace, Richard, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, &c. &c. 


“ My Lord,—The strong expression of feeling to which a portion 
of the Church in England has given utterance, respecting the elevation . 
of the Rev. Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, is calculated to pro- 
duce considerable anxiety in the minds of persons not fully acquainted 
With the circumstances of the case. 
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“ As members of the Church we cannot but feel deeply interested 
in a manifestation so decided in its character, and so unusual,—at 
least in our times. Being aware, therefore, that your Grace's former 
connexion with the University of Oxford has afforded you ample 
opportunity of being fully acquainted with the sentiments of Dr, 
Ilampden, and with the circumstances of the question generally, we 
respectfully beg leave to request (both for our own sakes, and for 
the sake of the laity of our several parishes) that you will be so good 
as to favour us with your views on the various bearings of this impor- 
tant subject. 

“ CHARLES STRONG, 
* Archdeacon of Glendaloch. 


“{Here follow the signatures of the clergy. ] 


* To the Venerable Archdeacon Strong. 


“ January 11, 1848. 

“ Venerable and dear Sir,—Having seen your name attached to an 
Address presented to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, which, 
together with his Grace’s reply, appeared in Saunders's News-Letter, 
of the 7th inst., and which was stated to have borne ‘the signatures 
of the clergy,’ as well as your own, we are constrained to request that 
you will publish the names of the requisitionists previous to the above 
date, as at present those of the clergy who (however various may be 
their views respecting Dr. Hampden’s appointment) do not concur in 


the purport of the Address, may be supposed to be parties to it as well 
as those who attached their signatures. 


John Torrens, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

T. P. Magee, Prebendary of Wicklow, and Rector of St. 
Thomas's. 

J. Gregory, Dean of Kildare. 

W. J. Mulloy, Curate of St. Thomas’s. 

E. S, Abbott, Prebendary of St. John’s, 

Richard Stack, Curate of St. Peter’s, 

Richard Barton, Rector of St. George's. 

William Chichester, Prebendary of St. Michael’s. 

Charles S. Stanford, Prebendary of St. Michan’s. 

Wiiliam Maturin, Incumbent of Grangegorman. 

Joseph H. Singer, Chaplain of Magdalen Asylum. 

J. H. Armstrong, Chaplain of St. Stephen’s. 

W. B. Aitken, Chaplain of St. Stephen’s. 

I’. Dowling, Curate of St. Michan’s. 

James Andrew, Curate of St. John’s. 

Richard Frizelle, Curate of St. Thomas's. 

Richard Ardill, Curate of St. Peter's. 

J. J. Macsorley, Curate of St. Peter's. 

Maurice F. Day, Minister of St. Matthias’s. 

Edward Metcalf, Curate of St. Kevin’s. 


H. Verschoyle, Chaplain of Episcopal Chapel, Upper 
Baggot-street. 
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G. De Butts, Minor Canon, St. Patrick's. 

C. M. Fleury, Chaplain, Molyneux Asylum. 

Josiah B. Lowe, Magdalen Asylum. 

John Finlayson, Vicar, Christ Church Cathedral. 

Henry Irwin, Archdeacon of Emly and Minister of Sand- 
ford Chapel. 

H. R. Hallahan, Incumbent of St. Nicholas Without. 


‘The application to Archdeacon Strong was unsuccessful; and the 
names of those who addressed the Archbishop of Dublin have not been 
published. Their suppression reflects no credit on the party, or parties, 
with whom the address originated. By adopting a general term they con- 
trive to implicate others of the clergy in a movement in which many 
of them had positively declined to join, and when called upon to avow 
themselves, persist in withholding their names. This sort of thing 
should be sternly discountenanced. No one would blame any number 
of clergymen or laymen (however few or uninfluential) for asking their 
bishop to publish his opinions (however well known already) on Dr. 
Hampden’s, or any other case; or for making their request as public | 
as they pleased, provided they also took care to make it known that 
it was their request, and ne one else's. People might think the re- 
quest imprudent, or foolish, or that it involved a preposterous sur- 
render of private judgment, not merely to volunteer submission, but 
to solicit guidance on a subject, all whose materials are within every 
one’s reach, and which presents no great difficulties to a mind of 
average capacity. This, however, would be the concern of the appli- 
cants, and, whatever might be thought of their wisdom, no one 
could impeach their fairness so long as they kept the concern to them- 
selves. The case is very different when persons assume a representa- 
tive character, and issue a document without names, purporting to 
proceed from a particular body or class. 

“ Of the mischief which may result from such conduct, there is an 
apt instance in an anecdote related by the Archbishop of Dublin, in 
his pamphlet on Dr. Hampden. A case occurred fo his Grace when 
a country clergyman, in which a few persons took upon themselves to 
represent ‘the parish,’ and occasioned him no small trouble before 
he exposed a fraud which, with any one less energetic, might have 
been successful. Of course, if such things are once tolerated, any indi- 
vidual, or individuals, may style themselves ‘ the clergy,’ ‘the laity,’ 
or ‘the parish,’.and constrain others, who, if they had their choice, 
would prefer quietness and silence, either to join with or to protest 
against them.” 


Undoubtedly, among the consequences of this most unfortu- 
nate and ill-advised appointment, not the least painful have been 
the controversies and divisions which it has created. At first 
it assumed the form of a question between the Tractarians and 
their opponents, and as such Lord John Russell and Dr. Hampden 
wish it to be considered. Eventually, however, it appeared, as 
we had hoped, that there was a large number among the Evan- 
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gelical clergy who were too well informed to be misled by such 
absurd misrepresentations, and too honest to give their sanction 
to such a proceeding. The Christian Observer has done itself 
no little credit by its steadiness and straightforward conduct, 
and the document we have here extracted will show that the 
Evangelical clergy of Dublin are not prepared to approve of an 
appointment which is really iiasolled as the first step towards 
an improvement of the XXXIX Articles. 


The following letters are reprinted from the Times :— 


Oriel College, Feb, 11, 1848. 

The Provost of Oriel presents his compliments to the Editor of 
the Z'imes, and, his name having been mentioned in a correspondence 
between the Bishops of Oxford and Hereford, published in the Z'times 
of yesterday, and alluded to in a letter from the Bishop of Oxford, 
published in the Zimes of the 31st of December, he begs the favour 
of the insertion in the Times of the enclosed letters, which the Provost 
sent to the Bishop of Oxford on the Ist of January and 25th of 
January, having reserved to himself the right of printing them if it 
should appear necessary :— 


Oriel College, Jan. 1, 1848. 


My dear Lord,—Having just read your lordship’s letter to Dr. 
Hampden, of the 28th of December, publishedin the Z%mesof yesterday, 
1 will at once anticipate, as the “ common friend” to whom you allude, 
a possible misconstruction which may be put upon your words to the 
prejudice of Dr. Hampden and the revival of a most unhappy dispute. 

Allow me, however, first to say, that I am much gratified by your 
lordship’s frank avowal of your change of sentiment in favour of the 
substantial soundness of Dr. Hampden’s “ Bampton Lectures.” The 
conclusion at which you have arrived will, I believe, be that of all 
competent and unprejudiced judges, when they shall have studied 
them with equal care. 

The misconstruction of your letter against which I would guard 
is this,—It may be that persons will construe together the passages in 
which you speak of “the assurance you possess of his future revision” 
of the “ Bampton Lectures,” and that unqualified declaration of his 
faith, which you gather from his answer to your lordship’s second 
letter “on the very points selected by the promoters of the suit as 
those supposed to be unsoundly treated ;” and they may thus be led 
to expect from Dr. Hampden such a revision of his “ Lectures” as will 
satisfy even those who sympathize with the promoters. 

This, as your lordship is aware, was not his meaning: and from 
the very nature of the case no attempt of the kind could possibly suc- 
ceed. For if, as I endeavoured to explain in my letter to your lord- 
ship of the 25th of December, the objections of his leading adversaries 
rest upon unsound theories which they have adopted, and which his 
* Lectures” are calculated to explode, no revision which he can make 
without a sacrifice of truth can meet the views of such objectors, 
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Even the “ yes,” which he returns in his letter of the 18th of De- 
cember to all your lordship’s queries on his belief, since those queries 

pear to have been founded upon the “ points of doctrine which it 
was alleged in the ‘articles’ laid before you his writings had im- 
pugned,” could not, I conceive, have been altogether unqualified. 
The words which follow, “ in that sense in which they are the plain, 
natural sense of our articles and formularies,” I understand to contain 
a qualification, and one which excludes his assent to such queries, 
wherever they implied the promoters’ unsound theories, and in that 
sense in which they implied them. 

All that Dr. Hampden could really intend to express, either in his 
letter to Lord John Russell, or in the conversation which I had with 
him prior to any suit or any questions from adverse parties, was simply 
what you have stated in another part of your letter,—“ a readiness to 
remove in any reprint of his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ any incautious or 
obscure language which might have given rise to the impression that 
they contained unsound doctrines which he had not intended to put 
forth.”’ 

Believing that his “ Lectures” contain important truth, which most 
of us require to know, and that their real value has often not been per- 
ceived in consequence of some obscure or incautious language, I shall 
rejoice if he finds leisure and opportunity thus to clear and improve 
them. 

But let me once more congratulate your lordship upon the with- 
drawal of this painful suit. Religious controversies on high points of 
doctrine ought not to be carried on in newspapers, and cannot be 


settled by courts of law. And some of the questions now at issue, if 


discussed at all, should ouly be discussed in the most reverent manner, 
by divines, tolerant of each other’s opinions, and not forgetting peace 
whilst they aim at truth. 

I write these observations upon my first perusal of your lordship’s 
letter, conceiving it to be not impossible that I may be obliged to 
make them public, if the misconstruction of which leans apprehensive 
should be made, and I should myself incur blame, as if 1 had incau- 
tiously committed my friend to an engagement which he never made, 
and which, without the sacrifice of truth, he could not fulfil. 

But, unless such a necessity should arise, I see no reason for pur- 
suing the subject further, and | shall rejoice to find my apprehensions 
visionary. 

I am, always, my dear lord, 
Your lordship’s faithful friend, 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford. Epwarp Hawkins, 


Oriel College, Jan. 25, 1848. 
My dear Lord,—I thank your lordship for your kind communica- 
tion received this morning. 7 
What the Bishop of Hereford intended to express in the postscript 
to Mr. Faulkner was, I apprehend, that he had made no concessions 
to buy off attacks. Some of his friends may be too sensitive about 
supposed concessions, But it is at any rate true that none were made, 
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Even in his letter to your lordship of December 18, he stated 
nothing, I believe, respecting his faith which he had not more than 
once, and more fully, expressed before. With that letter, however, | 
am not concerned. But with everything which followed I am more 
concerned than is quite agreeable to me; because the idea has been 
raised that concessions or promises were made by him, when, in fact, 
after his letter of the 18th of December, your lordship received no 
communication from Dr. Hampden, and whatever you learned came 
solely from me, without his knowledge or authority. 

I pointed this out to your lordship as soon as I had read your letter 
of December 28th, with reference to any future revision of the 
“ Bampton Lectures,” because I feared that an intention expressed to 
me prior to any attack or any questions put to him, might be con- 
strued into a promise given to your lordship, and such a promise as 
Dr. Hampden not only never gave, but never could fulfil. 

Your letter of to-day has recalled my attention to another point, 
respecting what you have spoken of as the virtual withdrawal of the 
“Observations on Dissent.” Iwas wrong, perhaps, in mentioning 
the fact at all without his permission. But I thought I was at liberty 
to state a fact which your lordship might have learned from his pub- 
lisher. Yet here again I fear lest the mention of a fact should be 
construed into an engagement. 

Both these misconstructions of your lordship’s letter of December 
28th have, indeed, been actually made. You will therefore, 1 am 
sure, forgive me, if l once more remind your lordship that you learned 
nothing from Dr. Hampden, or from me with his knowledge or sanc- 
tion, respecting either his “ Bampton Lectures,” or his “ Observations 
on Dissent.” 

Not that you have said anything against this, but I am _ naturally 
anxious that your lordship should neither feel nor convey to others 
any impression to the contrary—in a word, that the Bishop of Here- 
ford should not be supposed to have given promises, or contracted 
engagements, which he never thought of, in consequence of anything 
which your lordship only learned from me. And to guard against 
such misapprehensions, I must reserve to myself the liberty of printing 
this letter, if I should deem it necessary, as well as my letter of the 
Ist of January. 

I am, my dear lord, yours most faithfully, 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford. Epwarp Hawkins. 


P.S.—Let me more explicitly express my satisfaction that there is 
no difference between your lordship and myself, except as to words 
and inferences. 

I am aware that you employed the word “ assurance” in the sense 
of your receiving conviction, not Dr. Hampden’s conveying any 
pledge. But having been personally concerned in this matter, I have 
been anxious to show that he is free (not that I wish him so to act, 
but that he is not pledged, and is therefore free) to republish his 
“ Observations” at any time, and to reprint his “ Bampton Lectures” 
without apy alteration. 
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THE SEE OF HEREFORD. 


Tue questions which have lately been forced on our attention, 
the relations of Church and State, of Kings and their Counsel- 
lors, Ecelesiastical and temporal, Primates and Prime Minis- 
ters, and the references made in more than one of the pamphlets 
which have lately been published, to the series of papers which 
was carried on through several years in the pages of the British 
Magazine, on the Disposal of Higher Church Preferment, will, 
we hope, induce some of ovr readers to turn to the papers in 
question. ‘Those who do so will be struck with some curious 
phenomena. Among them, the reader will not fail to notice, 
was the variety of fortune which had befallen, at different 
periods, the see on which public attention has lately been fixed. 
We have heard of late years of the “law of storms,” and sin- 
gular facts discovered about them: we cannot help thinking 


some of our readers of learning and leisure might do some- _ 


thing to throw light on the revolutions of church affairs, as re- 
flected in the Episcopal promotions which took place, or did not 
take place—say, to the see of Hereford alone. 

They will find, in almost every case in which that bishopric 
is mentioned, something to show how, and how well, the good 
old system worked, and what anomalies and perils befel, when- 
ever it was departed from. 

It appears worth the trouble, then, just to exiract from the 
papers referred to, the notices which we find there of appoint- 
ments to the see of HEREFoRD. Whether that see has been 
really more fertile in interesting precedents or phenomena than 
others, we cannot pretend to say. The first case, however, we 
have lighted on we shall call— “4 

Case A. It occurs at the very opening of the primacy of 
Archbishop Laud, in 1663. “ His first care” was to get his old 
friend Juxon appointed to the diocese he had himself just va- 
cated, of London; “ and now he was raised to be Archbishop, he 
easily prevailed with the King to make the other Bishop of Lon- 
don before, or very soon after he had been consecrated Bishop 
of Hereford, if he were more than elect of that church.”* 

To the practical “ excellence of the system which placed the 
disposal of the higher ecclesiastical offices in the hands of the 
spiritual heads of the church,” Lord Clarendon’s testimony is 
given in the same place. He says:—*“ And I cannot but say, for 
the honour of the King, and of those who were trusted by him in 
his ecclesiastical collations”—wh'ch was, in fact, principally the 
Archbishop—* (who have received but small rewards for their 
uprightness,) in those reproached, condemned times, there was 


* British Magazine, vol. xii. pp. 32, 33. 
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not one churchman in any degree of favour or acceptance (and 
this, the inquisition that hath been since made upon them, a 
stricter never was in any age, must a of a scandalous 
insufficiency in learning, or of a more scandalous condition in 
life; but, on the contrary, most of them of confessed eminent 
parts in knowledge, of virtuous and unblemished lives.”* 

“ Meanwhile we will behold such alterations as by his (Laud’s) 
power were made in the preferments of the Church of England; 
which, in the beginning of this year (1633-4), lamented the 
death of Bishop Godwin, made Bishop of Landaff, in the year 
1601, from thence translated unto Hereford, anno 1607 ... For 
his successor in that see, Juxon, then Dean of Worcester, and 
clerk of his Majesty’s closet, as before was said, is recommended 
and elected. But before the business had proceeded to con- 
firmation, there was a supersedeas to it by Laud’s prefer- 
ment to the metropolitan see of Canterbury; who, having a 
great confidence in him, and no less affection to his person 
than confidence of his wisdom and moderation, commended him 
to his Majesty's favour, that he made him not only 
Bishop of London, but Dean of the Chapel Royal also. It 
had been Laud’s great care, as he grew into credit with his 
Majesty, to give a stop to such corruptions as had been used too 
frequently in the court about church preferments,t which made 
him the less acceptable to many which were near the King in 
place and service. Goodman, of Gloucester, having staid in 
that diocese long enough to be as weary of them, as they were 
of him, effected a remove to the see of Hereford, and had so far 
eongaes with some great officer of state, that his money was taken, 

is congé d’elire issued out, his election passed. But the Arch- 
bishop coming opportunely to the knowledge of it, and being 
ashamed of so much baseness in the man, who could pretend 
to no other merit than his money, so labored the business with 
the King,{ and the King so rattled up the bishop, that he was 
glad to make his peace, not only with the resignation of his 
election, but the loss of his bribe.” . .. Goodman is said to have 
afterwards become a Roman Catholic. 

This, then, may be marked as Case B. 

But Heylyn immediately continues:—“ At last that church, 
a third time vacant, that is to say, by the death of Godwin, the 


* British Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 50. 
5 Aanting particularly to the ministry, just before, of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ogham. 
¢ N. B.—Non obstante premunire, and the “ great officer of state” who was inte- 
rested in carrying though bis candidate; or, as it would rather seem, confirmation 
was actually over, and Goodman was the “bishop.” Qu. Ought not the “great 
officer of state” to have returned the money?” Possibly he could not, even though 


he would; any more than he who “ was a thief, and had the bag, and bare that 
which was therein.” 
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promotion of Juxon, and the resignation of Goodman, was re- 
commended to the government of Dr. Augustine Lindsel, not 
long before made Bishop of Peterborough.* ; 

We may call this, then, Case C, and of the three A, B, C, we 
certainly cannot say “ medio tutissimus ibis.” Of Juxon nothin 
need be said. Peterborough had been “ procured by Laud for 
his old friend and fellow-servant, Dr. Augustine Lynsell, for 
whom he formerly had obtained the deanery of Lichfield. And to 
say truth, the man deserved it, being a very solid divine and a 
learned linguist ; to whom the Christian world remains indebted 
for Theophylact’s Comment on the Epistles, and the Catena 
upon Job, published by him in Greek and Latin.” + 


«“ Now begins Wren to come into play. ... He had seen Maw, 
who went chaplain with him into Spain, to be preferred first to the 
Mastership of Trinity College, and afterwards to the office of Bath 
and Wells, anno 1628; himself remaining in his place at Peterhouse, 


as his highest dignity. In the year 1628 he was at the last made. 


Dean of Windsor. . . . And in that place he dwelt so long that his 
well willers gave it out that Laud was afraid of his abilities, and 
would not suffer him to rise, for fear that he might rise too high both 
in power and favour, and overtop him in the court. But these surmises 
proved as groundless as they were unjust; for this year he was made 
successor unto Juxon, as clerk of the closet, a place of great nearness 
to the King; and being once on the ascendant, he went up apace, 
succeeding Lindsel in the see of HEREFORD, anno 1634, and Corbet 
in the church of Norwich, anno 1635, When Juxon was advanced 
to the treasurer’s staff, he was made dean of the chapel in his place, 
anno 1636; successor unto White in the see of Ely, anno 1688; and 
questionless had mounted higher, had the times been favourable. Nor 
was he less fortunate in his successors, leaving the deanery of Windsor 
to Dr. Christopher Wren,t his younger brothef; fis clerkship of the 
closet to Dr. Richard Steward, Dean of Chichester; and the master- 
ship of Peterhouse to John Cosens, of Durham.’’§ 


These were “the last appointments made to bishoprics in 
England before the . . . . troubles.” How much anxious conside- 
ration was given to the question as to the mode of filling up the 
vacant sees, while the King was in exile, and the bishops 
still left in England were few in number, and separated one 
from another, appears from a correspondence from which the 
writer of the papers in the Magazine has given large extracts, 
(in vol. xiii. pp. 390—398.) It shows “the extreme jealousy 
felt, on the one hand, of any mode of appointment which 
‘was not esteemed by the clergy to be altogether so con- 
formable to the practice of the church, delivered down from the 
Jirst ages’ (by election, &c.), insomuch that they chose rather 


* British Magazine, vol. xiii. pp. 140, 141. Ibid. p. 32. 
t [Father to Sir Christopher.4 Ibid, p. 141, 
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to incur the utmost dangers than not pay all due regard to 
the laws and of the Catholic Church; while yet they took suf- 
ficient care, in the meantime, (as was most just,) that the royal 
prerogative should suffer no encroachment. And with what 
application the great minister of state” (Mr. Chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon) discharged the province his 
majesty appointed him in this affair, and, on the other hand, 
with what unwearied piety and affection Mr. Barwick executed 
the trust, on his behalf, committed to him by the church, will 
more evidently appear from those letters. The jealousy with 
which the prerogative of the Crown was guarded,” as is observed 
by the compiler of the series of papers in the Magazine, “ gives 
the greater value to the earnest desire which the King expressed 
through his minister, that the Bishop of Ely would recommend per- 
sons to be appointed to the vacant sees.”* 


« Excellent appointments were made in the church on the eve of 
the Restoration and immediately after it, when the King through his 
minister, consulted those in its highest seats respecting the persons to 
be raised to vacant dignities, and the places for which they were respec- 
tively best qualified: But, upon the Restoration, politics too soon in- 
terfered. There was a powerful party at home to be conciliated and 
rewarded for political services done in bringing about the King’s return. 
Strongly, meanwhile, as they were opposed to episcopacy, to ‘the old 
diocesan frame,’ and ‘the ancient prelacy’ altogether, the leaders of 
this party were to be offered bishoprics : several sees were kept vacant 
for them in case they would conform; and if their party would have 
allowed them to overcome their scruples, the church was in imminent 
danger of seeing on the episcopal bench more than one who held no 
difference in ‘order’ between the bishop and the presbyter, and 
‘would have accepted the place as described in the King’s Declara- 
tion, and not as it stood before in England.’ And with regard to 
the assignment of particular bishoprics, room was left, between poli- 
tical agents, for such considerations as Baxter represents were at work 
when Colonel Birch came to him, ‘as from the Lord Chancellor, to 
persuade him to take the bishopric of Hererorp, ‘ He had bought 
the bishop’s house at Whitburne,’ says Baxter, and thought to make 
a better bargain with me than with another ; and therefore, finding that 


the Lord Chancellor intended me the offer of one, he desired it might 
be that.”+ 


It is.to be observed that this is the first occasion and the only 
one, so far as we can discover, in which, in the documents which 
the British Magazine supplies on the subject of the “ Disposal 
of Higher Church Preferment,” this verb has chanced to be em- 
ployed by a minister of the Crown on the subject. There was 
obviously some departure here from the practice which was now 
well established and ordinarily observed—viz., that the chief pre- 


* Vol. xiii. 390. t Vol. xiv. p. 269, 
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lates of the church were looked to, to “recommend.” “Dr, Shel- 
don, the late prudent Archbishop of Canterbury,” says Isaac 
Walton, in his Life of Sanderson, “was by his majesty made a 
chief trustee to commend to him fit men to supply the then vacant 
bishoprics. And Dr. Sheldon knew none fitter than Dr. Sander- 
son; and therefore humbly desired the King that he would nomi- 
nate* him; and that done, he did as humbly desire Dr. San- 
derson, that he would, for God’s and the church’s sake, take that 
care and charge upon him.”+ 

How much better and happier it would be for both Church 
and State if the old system were returned to, and the opinion 
of those most competent to judge of fitness was not thought of 
less importance than the political views and the convenience of 
the leader of the House of Commons, few persons possessed of 
an ordinary degree of common sense will find it difficult to per- 
ceive. As long as Ministers were willing to pay that reasonable 
deference to the opinion of the heads of the Church, which, in | 
the case of legal or military appointments, few Ministers would 
venture to refuse to the judgment of the heads of the Army or 
the Bar, no rational person felt disposed to meddle with the 
questions of Election and Confirmation. Both the clergy and 
the laity felt assured, that the Minister of the day would never 
presume to foree any man into a Bishopric in contempt of the 
advice and the remonstrances of the Primate and the Bishops. 
They took it for granted, that the heads of the Church were 
consulted, and that those best qualified to form an opinion of 
the merits of the party did not disapprove of the appointment: 
and in this confidence all respectable persons acquiesced ; re- 
lying on the answer to those prayers, which are continually 
offered to Him, who is able to rule and govern 4lis Church uni- 
versal in the right way. On the other hand, the whole ex- 
perience of our Church goes to prove, that the Bishops have 
never at any time wished to embarrass the Minister of the Crown ; 
and, indeed, have rarely interfered with his recommendations at 
all, unless the case seemed to render their interference a duty. 
With regard to that venerable and respected Prelate, of whom it 
has pleased the Almighty to deprive our Church at this eventful 
crisis, no one who had the slightest knowledge of his Grace’s 
character would believe that he would ever have remonstrated 
against any man’s promotion unless it appeared to him to be a 


* This word should not be overlooked. 

t The consent of the bishop elect, ander this system, was no mere form ;—and 
that whieh produced the consent in regard to the worthiest men, was the manner 
in which God’s Providence thus, without their seeking, had by the voice of the 
chief pastors of his flock, bade them take upon them the weighty office, “ where- 
unto,” to use the solemn language of the Consecration Office, “ whereunto, as we 
trust, the Hoty Guost hath called them.” (Compare notice of Bishop Beveridge’s 
nomination by Queen Anne, and other like instances.) 
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matter of urgent necessity. It was no light reasons which in- 
duced the late Primate to interfere, first, to prevent the appoint- ° 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity, 
and lately, to protect the Church against his advancement to the 
Episcopal office. 

The best justification of the Archbishop’s conduct is found in 
Dr. Hampden’s writings. Posterity will judge, whether his 
Grace did anything more than his bare duty, as the chief pastor 
of the Church of England, when he interposed to guard the 
flock of Christ against the intrusion of one who would desire to 
latitudinarianize the Articles and the Creeds. Posterity will 
judge also, whether it was decent to endeavour to obtain his 
Grace’s sanction for the promotion of a person who had pub- 
licly treated him with disrespect. Posterity will judge— public 
opinion has judged already —whether, in the last hours of a life, 
which for mildness, moderation, and discretion, has rarely been 
equalled—and never surpassed—in the history of the church, 
the reward which the Archbishop had a right to expect at the 
hands of the first minister of his sovereign, was a public and 
deliberate affront to his judgment, his experience, and his ad- 


vice. Never was the royal prerogative alleged to colour over a 
more unworthy proceeding. 


ALTAR DENUNCIATIONS. 


THERE are two points connected with the Altar Denunciations, 
which have latterly excited so much attention, that seem to have 
escaped the notice of several persons who have otherwise 
Written with great ability on the subject. 

The first is the nature of the defence or apology which has 
been made or insinuated by the Romish clergy, for those who it 
is alleged have been instigated by their denunciations to the 
crime of murder. Any one who has read the letters of Dr. 
MacHale and others of his brethren, can scarcely fail to observe 
that there is one point on which they are all agreed—namely, that 
the murders which have made the name of Ireland a reproach, 
are tq be ascribed to the sufferings and destitution which have 
driven men, governed by what these apologists have called “ the 
wild justice of revenge,” to seek the destruction of their oppres- 
sors. The landlords of Ireland are declared to be the real 
causes of the crimes and murders, the sympathy of the public is 
claimed for the assassins—as men goaded to outrage by op- 
pression and starvation. This idea is very clearly expressed 
in a series of resolutions passed at a meeting of Roman-catholic 


__tlergymen lately held in the county of Galway. Their bishop 
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presided on the occasion, and the resolutions, which appeared in 
the Tablet newspaper, throw light on so many more particulars 
that we wish to preserve them for that reason, as well as because 
they furnish so illustrative an exhibition of the spirit which the 
Irish priests are labouring to instil into the minds of their de- 
luded flocks. 


“ Gort, February 5, 1848. 

“Ata meeting of the Clergy of the diocese of Kilmacduagh, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Ffrench in the chair, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

“ Resolved—That after the trying ordeal of a religious persecution 
of the people and clergy of Ireland for nearly two centuries, equal in 
intensity to that of the early Christians under the Roman emperors, we 
have now bitterly to complain, in the face of all enlightened Europe, 
that our sacred characters are most unjustly assailed by the leading 
press of England, as ‘ surpliced ruffians,’ and reckless instigators to 
murder and assassination. . 

“ Resolved—That we call our God and our poor afflicted country 
to witness our perfect innocence, generally and individually, of such 
abominable crimes; and we hereby give our flat and unqualified 
denial of such base calumnies and false aspersions, without fear of 
contradiction. 

‘Resolved—That while we witness the frequent and wholesale 
evictions of our people—the heartrending miseries attendant thereon, 
the protracted starvation, the numerous deaths, the general pestilence 
and the raging fevers among our flocks, as well as in the poor-houses 
of the several Unions—if, notwithstanding we give a natural expression 
to our agonies and feelings at the constant sight of such unheard-of 
sufferings of our people—we are assailed by the press of England 
with calumnies and reproaches for daring even to allude to them; 
our just sympathies for the poor must, forsooth, ,begstifled, and we 
must be denied the cold consolation, in the midst of our agonies, of 
saying, ‘Solamen est miseris socios habere doloris.’ 

“ Resolved—That we cannot attribute such cruel hostility to our 
order from the English press, and from our enemies in both Houses of 
Parliament, to any other cause than to that unchristian propensity to 
hate those whom they have injured.—‘ Odisse quem lederis generis 
humani est.’ 

“ Resolved—That we constantly explain to our poor flocks, from 
our several altars, the fifth commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ 
We thunder against the horrid crime of murder; we preach to them 
patience amidst their sufferings; perfect resignation to the will of 
God; forgiveness of injuries; implicit obedience to the laws, however 
et and oppressive; and an unshaken loyalty to our Sovereign 

ueen, | 

“ Resolved—That while we solemnly profess, and hereby tender, 
our sincere loyalty and unshaken affection to our beloved Queen, and 
to her lawful successors to the throne of the United Empire, yet we 
consider it no breach of our fidelity to her, but, on the contrary, we 
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deem it our solemn duty, as Christian ministers, calmly to disapprove 
of the cruel but ‘ legal’ evictions of our peasantry by heartless ex- 
terminators, as equally contrary to the fifth commandment, equally 
binding on them and on all, without distinction of classes. 

“ Resolved—That it is our solemn conviction that the wholesale 
evictions of tenantry, with the destruction of their miserable cabins— 
thrown out on the world to starve in ditches, crowding our villages, 
our towns, our cities, and impoverishing their inhabitants—are the 
sole incentives to crime, and the cause of the occasional murders com. 
mitted in some districts in Ireland; yet we challenge our adversaries 
to prove the clergy of having excited to reckless revenge, or the people 
of this county to have committed one single crime of murder or in- 
dividual assassination—while we assert that, to our own knowledge, 
thousands patiently lie down to die of actual starvation, being pre- 
viously exhausted by inanition and want ! ! [ sic, ] 

“ Resolved—That we respectfully proclaim to our legislators that 
obedience to the laws, however unjust, has ever been the doctrine of 
the Catholic church, from the first preaching of the Apostles down 
to the present time ; and we fervently hope that the invincible patience 
practised by the people and clergy of Ireland, under our mutual 
miseries and severe privations, may in the end move our Divine Re- 
deemer to convert our enemies, and strike their hearts to cease to perse- 
cute the most lovely and the most loyal portion of the empire. : 

“ Resolved—That we deeply deplore the mistaken and hasty con- 
duct of Lord Shrewsbury (a Catholic nobleman of renowned and Ca- 
tholic ancestors), in his unfounded and unwarrantable attack on the 
sacred character of our illustrious and beloved Metropolitan, the Most 
Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, and solemnly conjure his lordship, in the name of 
our common religion, publicly to retract his calumnies; and, more- 
over, we think it due to his pious and eminent character to declare 
that he has, in the moment of inadvertency, hastily taken up these 
calumnies from the prejudiced press of England, and the enemies of 
the religion and people of Ireland. 

“ Resolved—That we cannot see a speedier means of putting an 
end to our miseries and persecutions, and raising our country to com- 
parative peace and prosperity, than an immediate restitution of our 
native parliament. 

“ Resolved—That we enrol ourselves members of the Loyal Na- 
tional Repeal Association, founded by our immortal Liberator, in the 
cherished hope ultimately to obtain, by peaceable and constitutional 
means, our long-lost domestic legislature. 

“‘Resolved—That we respectfully tender our sincere gratitude and 
thanks to our illustrious Metropolitan, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam, the Most Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, and to his lordship the Right Rev. 
Dr. Maginn, for their able defence of the oppressed people and clergy 
of Ireland, as also for their eloquent and unanswerable refutation of 
the gross calumnies and invectives levelled against us by our enemies 
in both Houses of Parliament and by the leading press of England. 

“ Resolved—That we place unlimited confidence in John O'Con- 

a nell, Esq., M.P., the leader of the Repeal Association of Ireland, and 
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son of our immortal Liberator, whose noble, virtuous, religious, and 
patriotic principles he inherits from, alas! his deceased but sainted 
father; and we confidently hope (under Heaven) that by his indefa- 
tigable exertions he will in the end gloriously achieve the regeneration 
of Ireland, and, under his peaceable and constitutional guidance, 
restore our long-lost parliament, and ultimately establish unanimity, 
peace, prosperity, and happiness to our oppressed and afflicted 
country. 

“ Resolved—That we have read with much consolation and joy the 
able and eloquent defences made in the leading articles of the Tablet 
in favour of the clergy and people of Ireland, and we beg to tender 
our best thanks and acknowledgments to Frederick Lucas, Esq., for 
his steady and uncompromising adhesion to the cause of truth and 
religion. 

© Resolved—That these resolutions be published in the Freeman's 
Journal and Tablet. 

“ Epmunp Frrenca, Chairman. 


Patrick C.C., Secretary.” 


Considering that the part of Ireland where this meeting was 
held, is by no means one of the most disturbed districts, one 
would have been thankful to discover, that its degree of peace- 
fulness was ascribed to a better feeling on the part of the Romish 
clergy of the diocese. But we may safely leave it to the judg- 
ment of any sensible men, whether, among the most loyal and 
peaceable peasantry of any part of England, one could ration- 
ally expect a continuance of public tranquillity and order, if their 
spiritual instructors were actuated by such feelings as are pa- 
raded in this document. Nay more, laying apart all conside- 
ration of their feelings, what can one expect from a semi-bar- 
barous people, when those, who undertake fo Be their spiritual 
guides, exhibit such a profligate disregard of truth and honesty. 
We do not need to remind our readers of the reasons which 
should now, above every other time, have compelled the most 
reluctant to acknowledge the kind and benevolent feelings with 
which the Irish poor, without any religious distinction, have 
been relieved by the people and the legislature of Great Britain. 
And yet it is at such a moment, that the Romish bishops and 
clergy are representing themselves and their people as suffering 
& persecution “ equal in intensity to that of the early Christians 
under the Roman emperors,” and teaching their flocks to re- 
gard the legislature as their enemies, and the laws as grinding, 
oppressive, and unjust. It is impossible to avoid noticing the 
ingratitude of such conduct, and the wickedness of filling the 
minds of an ignorant uncivilized populace with such false and 
groundless slanders and misrepresentations. But what strikes 
one most forcibly, is the ascribing of the murders and assassi- 
nations to causes which no men living are more fully aware than 
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Bishop Ffrench and his clergy have no connexion with them 
whatever. The murders have not been excited by famine or 
destitution, or the cruelties of Jandlords. The Romish priests 
‘know perfectly well that they have nothing to do with them. 
‘They are not ignorant, that of all the persons who have been 
convicted of murder during the late special commission, there 
' was not a single nin a state of destitution, or whose crimes 
could be ascribed directly or indirectly to the oppression or in- 
justice of landlords. There are bad landlords to be found in 
reland, among many most excellent and benevolent ones. But 
the very poor—the parties who have suffered from the neglect or 
the oppression of landlords—are not the assassins, or the em-' 
ployers of assassins. The murderers are employed by men in 
comfortable circumstances. The facts disclosed in the late trials 
in Ireland prove this to be the case; to those acquainted with 
Ireland the fact was notorious already. And yet the whole 
energy of the Romish clergy is directed to produce a contrary im- 
ression, and to palliate the guilt of the assassin, by representing 
im to belong to a class to which they well know he does not 
belong, and to be rendered desperate by sufferings, to which they 
are * agp aware he has never been exposed. 

© a considerate person it will seem pretty clear that no 
number of murders, however aggravated in their guilt, can render 
the moral condition of Ireland so hopeless, as the fact that the 
Romish clergy, almost without exception, are endeavouring in 
this way by palpable falsifications to screen the guilty. Nor is it 
ssible, with such melancholy proofs before one of their un- 
lushing disregard of truth, to give any credence to the dis- 
claimers, which, with more or less of distinctness, they have madé 
of the charges brought against themselves. We should be more 
ready to rely on the professions they make of abhorrence of 
murder, if we did not see them endeavouring, by what they and 
‘their flocks know to be downright falsehoods, to mislead the 
public, and to palliate the crime. We should be more willing 
to believe, that their exhortations were as peaceable as they de- 
scribe them to be, did we not see, that all their published docu- 
ments breathe a spirit of hostility to law and property, and 


_ There is another point connected with this system of denun- 
ciation. The charges which have been brought against the 
Roman-eatholic priests have generally been in cases where the 
crime which their denunciations tended to encourage was 
murder. But surely it may naturally occur to one to ask, 
whether the system of denunciation was likely to be exercised 


in @ manner so mo te st by any body of clergymen, unless 
St 


they had been acoustomed to employ denunciation as an instru- 
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ment of t y in minor matters. Unless a clergyman had 
been in the habit of denouncing men from the altar for other @ 
offences, real or imaginary, he would scarcely think of resorting 
to such a measure at all, much less of commencing the ) tore in 
a case where it was probable that the consequence of his doing 
so would be the death of the party denounced. Nor is it likely 
that any congregation would have tolerated such an outrage on 
decency and religion, unless they had been familiarized to such 
exhibitions. For us, indeed, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
how a clergyman could be guilty of such conduct without draw- 
ing on himself a universal expression of disgust and abhorrence. 
There can be no wholesome exercise of public opinion ina 
country where such a thing can be done with impunity: how 
much less where—from the system of terror and intimidation by 
which the priests rule over their unhappy flocks—it is continually 
done, without calling forth any expressions of reprobation what- 
ever. 

The truth is, it is the general practice of the Roman-catholic 
priests in Ireland, in their Sunday exhortations from the altar, 
to discuss the character and conduct of individuals, either by 
name, or by a description equivalent to naming them, and to 
hold them up to public odium if they have happened to offend 
them in any way, and that in terms of such grossness and vul- 
garity as would be wholly incredible to any person accus- 
tomed to the decency of the Protestant services. Why they 
should be allowed to act in a manner which no Protestant 
clergyman in Ireland could do with impunity, is a question to 
which it is not easy to give a satisfactory answer. But, that 
' » they are in the constant practice of attacking individuals from thg 

altar, in language which, if made the subject of a prosecution, 
would render them liable to very severe punishment, is noto- 
rious to every one acquainted with Ireland and Irish Popery. 
A stipendiary magistrate in one of the disturbed districts of 
Ireland informed the writer of these lines, several years ago, 
that there was not a single act which he performed during the 
week, in the discharge of his magisterial office, which the priest 
did not invariably take to pieces, and pronounce upon, in his 
discourse on the following Sunday, the spirit of his censures 
being, in almost every instance, to instil into the minds of his 
people the notion, that the laws were oppressive, and the magis- 
trate partial and unjust. , 
_ Every one acquainted with Ireland, knows the use which 
the priests make of these altar denunciations to prevent the 
people from sending their children to the schools where serip- 
tural instruction is given. Parents, children, teachers, patrons, 
are all cursed in terms the most shocking. These are things 
of every day occurrence. The people have become accustomed 
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to them; and, unless in districts where human life is i 

the priest’s curse is not quite so formidable now, as it was before 
the late scarcity opened the eyes of the poor peasantry, and 
taught them to discriminate between their real and their pre- 
tended friends. Still the priests persevere in their system of 
denunciation. From a letter from a clergyman of respecta- 
bility in one of the most distressed districts in the south of 
Ireland, the following passage will explain our meaning :— 
“ Nothing can equal the efforts of the priests to oppose us, and 
their greatest power is at their altars on Sunday, where they slander 
me, and infuse a most wicked spirit into this most unhappy people. 
If they were not the quietest people in Ireland, my life would © 
not be safe an hour, for they maliciously tell the people I am the 
cause of all their distress.” 

But in cases not so immediately connected with religion, a 
very remarkable illustration of the mode in which these denun- 
ciations are made to serve a political purpose, has been lately 
brought to light in the evidence given before the committee on 
the Kinsale election committee. We extract the following pas- 
sage from the report in the Morning Post, and leave it to the 
common sense of our readers to consider, whether it is possible 
for the Irish poor to become civilized, as long as they are 
groaning under a despotism so debasing— 


“ Michael Cadogan, examined by Mr. Merewether—Was a fisherman 
at Kinsale, and employed upwards of sixty people. Was a voter, and 
was canvassed by both sides, but refused to vote at all... Iam a 
Roman Catholic. Dr. Murphy is the parish priest of Kinsale. I 
saw that a paper was posted up on the pillar at the chapel gate, about 
three weeks after the election, ° 


“ Sergeant Wrangham objected to proceedings subsequent to the 
election being gone into. 

‘* Mr. Merewether said he wished to show, for the defence, that 
there was a probable instigating cause for the witnesses to commit 
perjury. 

“ The room was cleared on this point, and after some consultation, 
the committee decided to allow the evidence. 

' © Examination continued—I saw a paper on the pillar at 
the chapel-door. I read a part of it, so far as I saw my own 
name on it. One part of the paper was written in large letters, 
in red ink, the word ‘ Perjurers.’ On another part was the word 
‘ Traitors,’ and of these I was chief for 100/. .Those who did not 
vote at all were the ‘traitors,’ and those who voted for Guiness, 
‘perjurers. [went to Dr. Murphy’s house, and his servant brought 
word that his reverence would see me in the sacristie before twelve 
o'clock mass, I afterwards saw Dr. Murphy in the chapel-yard, and 
he received me in an imperious and haughty way—quite despotic- 
like—(A laugh )—and he would not speak to me at all, and went into 
the sacristie. 1 fciigwed him, and told him I was ill-treated and per- 
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secuted; that I never had received a shilling in Kinsale at any elec- 
tion; and that there was a just God looking at this world. I con- 
sidered that I was persecuted and injured by being put up as a 
‘traitor’ on the chapel gates, and exposed to the gaze of a large crowd 
of people. I was afraid to leave the chapel until I thought the people 
had gone away. My family and servants were in consequence in- ° 
sulted, hooted, and persecuted. I attended Dr. Murpby’s chapel after 
the election, but not so often as before, I was so disgusted at his con- 
duct. I heard voters mentioned from the altar generally, but not by 
name. I heard the 109th Psalm read in reference to the voters. The 
service was in Latin, but the psalm was read out of the book in Eng- 
lish, so that all might understand it. I made no further remonstrance. 
I never spoke to Dr. Murphy again. He wanted to scrape acquaint- 
ance with me here the other day, but I cut away from him. 
(Laughter.) It was about three weeks after the election that the 
names were put up at the chapel-door. The thing would be dying 
away, and he or some of the other priests would be renewing it ever 
Sunday or second Sunday, to keep up the steam. (A laugh.) I 
heard, on one occasion, Dr. Murphy say, in reference to the Catholic 
voters who had not been on the side of Mr. Watson, ‘I will pursue 
them through life ; I will pursue them to death; I will deny them 
Christian burial; and will not even let them rest in their graves.’ 
(Sensation.) I heard that said from the altar by Dr. Murphy; but I 
do not think it was the day on which the paper was on the pillar. 
“ Cross-examined by Sergeant Wrangham—When I came out of 
the chapel the paper was taken down from the pillar. 
“ Re-examined—I was pointed at and hooted, and it was said that 
I was worse than any of the poor people that took bribes. I have 
suffered very little in my trade ; but I know numbers of persons who 
_ have suffered very much indeed. There was one, an old man named 
“Cramer, between seventy and eighty years of age, who had been* “* “ 
dreadfully persecuted. 


“Sergeant Wrangham—Well, we can’t go into this, I apprehend, 
about Cramer. 

“ The committee decided that this examination could not be allowed, 
and the witness was dismissed, exclaiming, as he retired, to Sergeant 
Wrangham, ‘ Cramer’s an honest man, and gets his living as honestly 
as any barrister!’ (Laughter.) 

“ Timothy Flypn—Was a house-carpenter residing at Kinsale, and 
was one of the candidates nominated at the last election. (Laughter.) 
Mr. O’Brien was also a candidate. He withdrew in favour of 
Mr, Watson, and witness in favour of Mr. Guiness, though, if he 
could, he would have stood himself. (Laughter.) Was a Roman 
Catholic, and attended almost always the parish-chapel. Had heard 
the voters denounced from the altar in very strong language. Saw 
the notices on the pillars, and many persons looking at them. There 
was one list of persons who voted for Mr. Guiness, with the sums” 
opposite their names which it was said they had received; and an- 
other list of persons who had been paid for not voting at all, with the 
price opposite each name; and in that list witness, though he had no 
vote at all, was included. Up to the very moment he left Kinsale, he 
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had suffered every kind of annoyance on account of his having acted 
on Mr. Guiness’s behalf. He could not pass along the streets without 
being abused and hooted, and called ‘ Traitor. He knew what 
being cursed by the priest was; but it was not the ‘curse’ that he 
had heard from the altar. Soon after certain parties had been com- 
plaining to the bishop of the conduct of Dr. Murphy, he heard 
Dr. Murphy allude to that. He said that, so far from censuring him, 
the bishop approved of the course he had pursued. Witness recol- 
lected, at the conclusion of his remarks that day, Dr. Murphy, speak- 
ing of the persons whose names were posted up, said at the conclusion 
of his address, ‘I will pursue them through life; I will pursue them 
to death ; I will refuse them Christian burial, and when they die their 
very ashes shall not rest in their graves |’” 


This latter witness subsequently deposed that many shops, 
which were doing good business before the election, are now 
closed, in consequence of the priests’ denunciation of their 
owners. 

Such is the manner in which the Irish priests are prostituting 
their sacred office, and undermining all reverence for religion 
itself, to serve the mean and paltry interests of a contested 
election. And yet these are the parties into whose hands govern- 
ment is committing the education of the poor of Ireland, and at 
whose disposal they are placing an amount of money, one half 
of which, if given in aid of the funds raised for educational pur- 
poses, under the sanction of the bishops and clergy of the Pro- 
testant church, would suffice to rescue the rising generation in 
Ireland from ignorance, superstition, and barbarism, and lay the 
foundation of such a state of things as no statesman ever will 
produce through the agency of the Irish priests, or the influence 
of Rome. At all events, the British public have a right to ask, 
why it is that the Romish priests are suffered to do, what 
no Protestant clergyman would be allowed to do? Why is it 
that for so many years their altars have notoriously been made 
the tribunes of slander and defamation? Why is it that no 
class in society has been exempt from their denunciations, and 
yet, that to this moment nothing has been done to put a check 
on their audacity, to make them amenable to the laws, or to 
protect the liberties, and characters, and lives of the peaceable 
and respectable part of the sere. from a tyranny as demo- 


ralizing to Ireland as it is disgraceful to the government which 
tolerates and connives at it? 
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